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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HEN Germany an- 

nounced in her original 

war zone proclamation 

that her submarines 

would sink passenger 
and freight ships, regardless of the loss of 
life, the United States warned her that we 
should hold her to “strict accountability” 
for the loss of our citizens. 

After the Lusitania, we told the German 
Government that the United States would 
contend for the freedom of the sea “from 
whatever quarter it is violated, without 
compromise and at any cost.” 

We have had much argument and dis- 
cussion since then, but the main question 
is just the same—with the new blockade 
as with the old. 

Under international law our citizens 
and our ships, when not carrying contra- 
band, have a right to proceed unmolested 
to any port not effectively blockaded— 
and the Germans have never effectively 
blockaded any port. 

The old treaty with Prussia even gave 
us the right to send anything to belligerent 
ports in our ships (the Housatonic, for ex- 
ample) without danger. It says: 


The free intercourse and commerce of the 
subjects or citizens of the party remaining 
neuter with the belligerent Powers shall not be 
interrupted. 

On the contrary, in that case, as in full peace, 


the vessels of the neutral party may navigate 
freely to and from the ports and on the coasts 
of the belligerent parties, free vessels making 
free goods, insomuch that all things shall be 
adjudged free which shall be on board any ves- 
sel belonging to the neutral party, although 
such things belong to an enemy of the other: 

And the same freedom shall be extended to 
persons who shall be on board a free vessel, 
although they should be enemies to the other 
party, unless they be soldiers in actual service 
of such an enemy. 


But aside from this treaty and aside from 
our championship of all neutral rights at 
sea, there still remains the fundamental 
question. 

Germany has notified us that her sub- 
marines will not respect our rights at sea. 

If we are to take up the sword of justice 
and defend these rights and with them the 
inviolability of treaties and international 
law, we shall be going over again the 
ground that brought England into the war. 

In many quarters it has been questioned 
whether England’s action was disinter- 
ested. Did she not really go to Belgium’s 
aid to help herself? There is a similar 
query in our case. If we maintain our 
rights at sea, do we not thereby save our 
six-billion-doilar export trade which goes 
chiefly to the belligerents? 

We do; but that is not our fundamental 
reason. We contend for our own rights 
and for a decent basis for civilization. 
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THE MARCH 


FOR OUR RIGHTS AT SEA AND ALSO 
FOR DEMOCRACY 


HE German note to the United 
States on January 31st stated that 
German submarines would sink 


vessels on sight, American or otherwise, 
within certain zones. It reads: 


After the attempts to come to an under- 
standing with the Entente Powers have been 
answered by the latter with the announcement 
of an intensified continuation of the war, the 
Imperial Government—in order to serve the 
welfare of mankind in a higher sense and not 
to wrong its own people—is now compelled 
to continue the fight for existence, again forced 
upon it, with the full employment of all the 
weapons which are at its disposal. 


This is entirely in accord with the Prus 
sian military doctrine. These ships are 
impediments to German success—even as 
Belgium was—and, therefore, must be re- 
moved. If it could be done humanely, 
the German Government would prefer 
to do it that way; if not 

As a matter of expediency the German 
Government would have preferred to 
maintain friendly relations with us. But 
the Prussian doctrine of military govern- 
ment would not let any impediment stand 
in the way of its military success even if 
that impediment were founded on the 
rights of other nations, international law, 
or even the dictates of humanity. 

After the Lusitania was sunk, the Ger- 
man Government made an evident ef- 
fort to spare Americans, and Americans - 
were killed only occasionally. This fact 
and the note which Germany sent us 
after the sinking of the Sussex made the 
American Government and a large part of 
the American people believe that the spirit 
which prompted the invasion of Belgium 
had been chastened by war. Ambassador 
Bernstorff spread the impression that Ger- 
many was much democratized by the war. 

It was in this belief that the American 
Government made its moves for peace. 
But this belief was based more on an invet- 
erate optimism concerning human nature 
than on concrete facts. 

Even the note which Germany sent us 
after the sinking of the Sussex, and which 
we accepted as a pledge of the humane 
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and legal conduct of war at sea, was better 
evidence that the Prussian spirit had not 
changed than that it had. It said: 


The German Government, guided by this 
idea, notifies the Government of the United 
States that the German naval forces have re- 
ceived the following orders: In accordance with 
the general principles of visit and search and 
destruction of merchant vessels recognized by 
international law, such vessels, both within and 
without the area declared a naval war zone, 
shall not be sunk without warning and without 
saving human lives, unless thése ships attempt 
to escape or offer resistance. 

But neutrals cannot expect that Germany, 
forced to fight for her existence, shall, for the 
sake of neutral interest, restrict the use of an 
effective weapon if her enemy is permitted to 
continue to apply at will methods of warfare 
violating the rules of international law. Such 
a demand would be incompatible with the char- 
acter of neutrality, and the German Govern- 
ment is convinced that the Government of the 
United States does not think of making such a 
demand, knowing that the Government of the 
United States has repeatedly declared that it is 
determined to restore the principle of the free- 
dom of the seas, from whatever quarter it has 
been violated. 


The note told us that orders had been 
given to German submarine commanders 
not to sink ships without warning. It 
also said that these orders would be re- 
voked if we did not force Great Britain 
to mitigate the blockade. In other words 
Germany would recognize our rights if we 
would do certain services for her. As 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg has 
since said, this offer was made then because 
Germany was not ready to enlarge her 
U-boat warfare. This was pointed out at 
the time. The American Government 
naturally did not acquiesce in the bargain 
proposed by Germany and said so: 


The Government of the United States feels 
it necessary to state that it takes it for granted 
that the Imperial German Government does not 
intend to imply that the maintenance of its 
newly announced policy is in any way contin- 
gent upon the course or result of diplomatic 
negotiations between the Government of the 
United States and any other belligerent Gov- 
ernment, ‘notwithstanding the fact that cer- 
tain passages in the Imperial Government’s 
note of the 4th inst. might appear to be sus- 
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ceptible of that construction. In order, how- 
ever, to avoid any misunderstanding, the 
Government of the United States notifies the 
Imperial Government that it cannot for a mo- 
ment entertain, much less discuss, a suggestion 
that respect by German naval authorities for 
the rights of citizens of the United States upon 
the high seas should in any way or in the slight- 
est degree be made contingent upon the conduct 
of any other Government, affecting the rights 
of neutrals and non-combatants. Responsi- 
bility in such matters is single, not joint, abso- 
lute, not relative. 


Later, however, when it became evident 
that Germany wanted peace, the President 
did use his influence for peace, seemingly 
under the impression that it was not the old 
Prussian oligarchy but a changed and lib- 
eralized German Government with which 
he had to deal. 

The German reception of the President’s 
peace efforts should have dispelled any 
hope that the old Prussian ideas had been 
changed. If the refusal to discuss any- 
thing but a victorious German peace did 
not make this clear, the note of January 
31st added sufficient evidence to do so. 

That note did not contain the repudia- 
tion of any pledges given us as has been 
often stated, because no pledges had been 
givenus. It did rescind the order to Ger- 
man submarine commanders and left the 
controversy where it was after the Sussex 
was sunk. Those people who had convinced 
themselves that Germany had reformed 
were surprised, but the German action in 
this case is exactly in accord with German 
action toward almost every other country 
and with previous German action toward us. 

It is the idea underlying such conduct 
which in Europe has been called Prussian 
militarism. To many Americans this has 
seemed a somewhat vague term. In 
reality, it is entirely definite. Militarism 
is the condition in a State in which the 
military class control the policies of the 
Government. The Kaiser and the Junk- 
ers by the divine right of kings and the 
system of plural voting control the Ger- 
man Government, and both the Kaiser 
and the Junkers belong to the military 
class. 

The Prussian doctrine of militarism is 
that Germany is destined to grow regard- 
less of how this growth affects its neigh- 
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bors, and if the growth cannot be achieved 
in any easier way it must be done by war. 
Mr. Root in his address before the Na- 
tional Security League analyzed the Prus- 
sian idea with great clearness: 


The present war which is raging in Europe 
was begun upon an avowal of principles of na- 
tional action that no reasonable and thoughtful! 
neutral ought to ignore. The central principle 
was that a State exigency, State interest, is 
superior to those rules of morality which contro! 
individuals. Now that was not an expedient. 
an excuse, seized upon to justify the beginning 
of the war; it is fundamental. The theory of 
the modern republic is that right begins with 
the individual. It was stated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence—that instrument which 
it was the fashion to sneer at a few years 
ago, but which states the fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which alone a free republic can 
live. It was that men, that individual 
men, have unalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, and that governments are organized to 
secure those rights. The ancient theory, the 
theory of monarchies and alike of the ancient 
republics upon which they went down to their 
ruin, was that the State is the beginning, the 
foundation of right, and that individuals derive 
their rights from the State, and therefore, the 
exigencies of the State are superior to all in- 
dividual rights. Now it was upon the contin- 
uance and assertion of that principle that this 
war in Europe was begun. And upon that 
principle it was declared that there was no 
obligation upon a nation to keep the faith of a 
treaty if it did not suit its interésts. It was 
declared that there was no obligation upon a 
nation to observe the rules of that law of na- 
tions upon whichall civilized States have agreed, 
if it did not suit its interest. Now mark, I am 
not discussing the right or wrong, I am stating 
the principle of action which was followed and 
which was asserted to be right. Upon that 
principle little Serbia was served with an ulti- 
matum that demanded the surrender of her 
independence; and upon her failure to comply 
to the uttermost, she was overwhelmed. Upon 
that principle little Belgium that had no quar- 
rel with anybody was served with a demand that 
she surrender her independent rights as a neu- 
tral and violate her solemn agreements to pre- 
serve her neutrality; and upon her refusal to 
surrender her rights and violate her faith, she 
was overwhelmed. And that principle is still 
maintained and asserted to be right. Now, 
I am not referring to this for the purpose of dis- 
cussing, I am referring to it because it bears 
directly upon our business here to-day. It 
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doesn’t matter much what you and | think 
about these things; it doesn’t matter that | 
think they were immoral and criminal, as I do; it 
doesn’t matter that | think that, if that principle 
of national conduct is to be maintained and ap- 
proved in this world, then liberty and civiliza- 
tion must die. What does matter is that ap- 
proximately one-half the entire military power 
of this world supports that proposition. And 
I say to you and I wish I could say it to every 
American, if that principle of national conduct 
be approved in the struggle that is pending, be 


approved by the free people of America, be - 


approved by the conscience of the civilized 
world, then our American freedom will surely 
die, and die while we live. 


Our rights at sea now happen to get in 
the way of the German success; and conse- 
quently, entirely in accord with the Prus- 
sian idea, we are told to give them up. 

If any other rights have stood in the 
path of Germany’s “freedom of evolu- 
tion,” we can expect the same treatment 
unless there is physical force to show its 
impracticability. The immediate cause 
of our conflict with Prussian militarism is 
the question of our rights at sea, but the 
principle behind that is whether we are 
content to accept the continuation of 
Prussian militarism in Germany with the 
certainty that it will constantly expose the 
world to war. Our own exposure to this 
Prussian militaristic aggression is not as 
great as that of Germany’s more immedi- 
ate neighbors. Nevertheless, in the past 
we have been much more exposed than 
most Americans have realized. In the 
future our exposute depends on the out- 
come of this present war. If Germany 
should win a complete victory, the English 
fleet would no longer act as a guardian of 
the Monroe Doctrine and we should imme- 
diately have to face the existing demand of 
Germany for participation in the protector- 
ate over Haiti and probably, also, for 
a hand in the settlement of Mexican af- 
fairs. 1f the war should end in a draw with 
Germany in control of Austria, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey, as it now is, we should prob- 
ably have to decide whether to fight for the 
Monroe Doctrine or not a little later, for 
once Germany had time to organize the 
men and material from Hamburg to Bag- 
dad under the Prussian system neither 
France nor England would care to face 
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Germany’s power or try to thwart her 
“liberty of national evolution” on this side 
of the water. 

There is still another aspect of the ques- 
tion which touches our ideals more than 
our safety. 

In establishing the United States as a 
nation the Americans of that time founded 
the first .great modern democracy. Its 
advantages appeared to them so obvious 
that they expected democratic government 
to spread rapidly over the world. In 
those days Americans were evangelical 
democrats. When President Monroe enun- 
ciated his famous doctrine it was founded 
on the belief that democracy should 
spread. Always we have welcomed the 
beginnings of democracy everywhere in 
the world—even to the thoroughly abor- 
tive democratic movement in Turkey a 
few years ago. It isa part of our faith and 
we had pleasantly assumed that the spread 
of democracy was going on irresistibly 
all over the world. We did not realize 
that in Germany autocracy was organizing 
itself for an effort which, if successful, 
would have rendered democracy and 
liberal government extinct in Europe and 
which would, therefore, have left us alone 
as a great liberal Power in the world. And 
if this happened, democracy, instead of 
spreading peacefully and irresistibly over 
the world, would have been relatively 
little better off than it was a century and 
a quarter ago. The history of the world 
has not progressed as far in the direction of 
liberalism as our ancestors anticipated it 
would or as we believed it had. Unless the 
Prussian idea is defeated, it will lose most 
of the progress it has made, for the demo- 
cratic tendencies in Italy, Russia, and else- 
where will receive a fatal check if the 
democracies of France and England are 
defeated in this war. 

If, therefore, we believe in the princi- 
ples of liberty and democracy, our duty is 
plainly not only to safeguard our ships and 
men at sea but to do our utmost to see that 
the Prussian idea is exterminated. 

In his address to the Senate on the kind 
of peace which the United States would 
like to see come out of this war, the Presi- 
dent spoke for the spread of democracy, 
for that is what “government by the con- 
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sent of the governed” means. The whole 
programme which he outlined is a thor- 
oughly liberal and American programme. 
And the British and French democracies 
agree with its principles. But the Presi- 
dent expected to get this peace without 
victory, for evidently he still hoped that 
the Prussian military idea was not still 
dominant in Germany. In this hope it is 
evident now the President was wrong. 
The old idea still persists in Germany’s 
Government, and the Government has 
successfully instilled a belief in and obedi- 
ence to this idea into the large majority 
of the German people. 

The question facing us now is whether 
we have the vision and courage to act for 
our ideals of democracy and civilization 
in doing our part to prove to the German 
people that their leaders have led them 
astray. The only way to do that is the 
way that Lincoln was forced to adopt to 
demonstrate that slavery was an economic 
fallacy and the disruption of the Union a 
political crime. 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


OTHING more gratified Americans 
in the early days of the German 


situation than the response made 
by our large manufacturers. Their rep- 
resentatives reached Washington, almost 
the first of all, after President Wilson’s 
address before Congress. They immedi- 
ately placed their plants at the disposal 
of the Government, and this offer came 
not only from the makers of munitions, 
but from all great establishments, such 
as the United States Steel Corporation, 
whose enormous resources could be readily 
transformed into a mighty arsenal. Even 
the most cynical hardly suggested that 
an appetite for profit explained this great 
enthusiasm. The fact that all American 
manufacturers are overwhelmed with pro- 
fitable orders and that placing their 
resources at the disposal of Washington 
means a great financial loss, immediately 
disposes of any such idea. That these 
concerns stand momentarily ready to 
cancel contracts that yield them any- 
where from 100 to 1,000 per cent. and turn 
their plants over to the Federal Govern- 
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ment, which will pay them only a moder- 
ate profit, certainly indicates remarkable 
progress since 1898, when profit-taking 
was by no means divorced from war 

The proceeding emphasizes another 
point, which many have ignored in the last 
few years. Incase of war, American priv- 
ate industry is the ultimate force that must 
make us victorious. War to-day is not a 
matter primarily of men, even of heroic 
armies—indeed, the European conflict 
proves that individual heroism is almost 
the commonest human trait. English, 
German, French, Turks, and Bulgars 
all possess it abundantly, and certainly 
Americans on the field will not fall behind 
them. But Germany has so far gained 
the military advantage because she had 
organized the mechanical side of warfare 
most completely. The Allies made way 
slowly at first, because they had not done 
this, and they now make progress to the 
extent that they assemble their industrial 
resources. That will likewise be the 
story here, and the comforting thing for 
Americans is that we have unlimited 
wealth of this kind. If modern warfare is 
a matter of intelligently directed me- 
chanics, the nation that produces more 
steel than all the rest combined and cer- 
tainly does not lack high grade industrial 
organizing talent is not a foe that can be 
despised. And the fact that our manu- 
facturers stand ready, without expecta- 
tion of profit, to turn all these resources 
over to the President, augurs well for our 
success. 


A NEED OF COOPERATION 


HEN the break with Germany 
W a it found the Navy Depart- 

ment at odds with some of our 
shell manufacturers and many of our ship- 
building concerns. It is the Secretary 
of the Navy’s task to get the best service 
of the shell- and ship-makers in the United 
States, and certainly this has not been 
done. Thecontroversy between Mr. Dan- 


‘iels and the Bethlehem Steel Company 


throws much light on the situation. 

Up to 1912, the Government had 
been paying the American manufac- 
turers about $500 for fourteen-inch pro- 

















jectiles. Mr. Daniels himself says that 
the price, in the absence of competition, 
has gradually “crept up” to this figure, 
which he regarded as exorbitant. In 1913, 
however, the tender of the American 
munition makers dropped to $315. There 
is no difference of opinion as to the cause 
of this lower figure; indeed, Mr. Eugene 
‘G. Grace, the president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, told the whole story before 
the House Naval Committee a year ago. 
He frankly admitted that he had reason 
to believe that Hadfield’s, an English con- 
cern, intended to submit bids, and he knew 
that this corporation would tender for less 
than $500. The Bethlehem bid was, 
therefore, put at $315, a price which, Mr. 
Grace testified, meant a loss to his cor- 
poration. When asked why he was willing 
to make projectiles at a loss, the Bethlehem 
president frankly said that he regarded 
it as good business to keep the English 
manufacturer out of the American market. 
The next year was 1914; England was at 
war and there was no likelihood of English 
competition. The Bethlehem Company, 
therefore, added $100 to the price of 
fourteen-inch shells, which now became 
$415. By this increase the American 
manufacturer hoped to retrieve the losses 
of the preceding year. When Mr. Daniels 
opened the bids for 1916, he was horrified 
to see that the price had jumped to $5309. 
Even allowing that the company was 
not bidding on fourteen- but sixteen-inch 
shells, this price seems excessive, and Mr. 
Daniels was quite justified in protesting 
against it. 

The controversy involves other details, 
which it is not necessary to discuss at this 
time. The story of the Bethlehem Com- 
pany’s relations with our Government, 
as set forth above, discloses a sufficiently 
deplorable state of affairs. It is quite 
evident that the company and the Govern- 
ment have not maintained pleasant rela- 
tions. That an American manufactory 
should have to drive out an English com- 
petitor by bidding in terms that involve a 
loss, then recoup itself the succeeding 
year by squeezing the Government, only 
to be beaten in turn two years later by the 
low bidding of its British rival—all this is 
ridiculous, unwholesome, and dangerous. 
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If the European War has taught us one 
thing, it is the supreme necessity of codper- 
ation between the munition workers and 
the military departments. We have heard 
much in this country recently about in- 
dustrial mobilization for war. Certainly 
the one thing that is indispensable is the 
closest and most friendly relationship be- 
tween shell-makers and the Navy Depart- 
ment. Another fact that stands out above 
all others is that all these war materials 
should be made in the United States. 
These sixteen-inch shells are to be used 
on our new superdreadnaughts, the ships 
upon which, in time of war, our national 
safety would depend. Imagine the Nation 
at war and dependent upon a source of 
supply that is three thousand miles away! 
That is precisely the situation in which we 
shall find ourselves if we do not develop 
in the United States the resources for shell 
manufacture. We make no such shells 
now and shall make none unless our Navy 
Department can come to terms with our 
own manufacturers or establishes a plant 
of its own. 

The underlying facts of the whole situ- 
ation are reasonably plain. 

The cheapest and most efficient way 
to get large quantities of munitions with 
the possibility of quick increases is for 
the Government to codperate with pri- 
vate manufacturers. Let us take a specific 
example: If the Government wishes a 
battle cruiser built and asks for bids for 
one ship, it is obvious that the shipyard 
will have to charge all special appliances 
necessary for that type of vessel to the 
one job. If, however, the Navy can as- 
sure a shipbuilder of a continuance of the 
same kind of work, the manufacturer can 
distribute the cost of the special appli- 
ances. If such a plan is followed with 
many yards the possibility of increased 
production is very large. This is only one 
of a great many ways of codperation which 
make for economy and efficiency. And 
this codperation is entirely practical. The 
best proof of this is that it is practised 
with great success in England. 

This does not mean that there should 
be no munition work done by the Army 
and Navy. There should be, but as there 
is no possibility of the Government’s 
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having plants enough to do all the work in 
war time, it is the height of folly not to 
codéperate with private plants which are 
not chiefly munition plants so that they 
can tremendously augment our munition 
supplies when we need them. 

On January 2, 1917, the Secretary of 
War presented to the Senate a report on 
the Government manufacture of arms, 
munitions, and equipment, made upon 
careful investigation by a board of Army 
officers. 

Its conclusions were: 

1. It is not desirable that the Govern- 
ment manufacture its arms, munitions, 
and equipment exclusively. 

2. It is not feasible or practicable for 
it to do so with any due regard to econ- 
omy or to preparedness within .a reason- 
able time. 

3. It is desirable that the Rock Island 
Arsenal be enlarged promptly and con- 
siderably, especially for the increased 
production of rifles. 

4. It is desirable that modern machin- 
ery and appliances be installed in all 
arsenals where needed. 

5. It is desirable to arrange with pri- 
vate industry for a portion of the supply 
of whatever reserves of arms, munitions, 
and equipment are determined upon with 
due regard to the conversion of their 
plant to use in such connection in time 
of war. 

6. It is important to take into con- 
sideration the location as well as the or- 
ganization of plants which are coérdin- 
ated with a view both to safety and facili- 
ties for distribution. 

7. It is important to accumulate at 
least a year’s supply of all raw material 
which is needed in the manufacture of 
arms, munitions, and equipment and is 
not to be found within continental United 
States. : 

8. It is important to accumulate a 
full supply of drawings and gauges suf- 
ficient to enable all codrdinated indus- 
tries to work to full capacity promptly. 

g. It is desirable to standardize gauges, 
jigs, and tools as far as practicable and as 
soon as practicable. 

10. It is exceedingly important that 
skilled and experienced labor in coérdin- 
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ated industries especially be enrolled and, 
in the event of war, enlisted for work in 
selected factories. 

11. It is important that a comprehen- 
sive plan of organization for prompt ex- 
pansion to full capacity, night and day, 
both in Government plants and in those 
of codrdinated private industries be worked 
out and made ready for immediate use. 

12. It is important that the Govern- 
ment establish plants for the assemblage 
of field-gun ammunition at points as best 
adapted thereto, with due regard to safety 
and facility for distribution. 

13. It is exceedingly important that 


our arsenals equipped for the manufacture 


of rifles and artillery be put to work at full 
capacity as early as possible. 

The splendid response from manufac- 
turers all over the country shows that there 
will be no lack of plants at the disposal 
of the Government. But these offers must 
be accepted and used with an accurate 
knowledge of manufacturing conditions 
and in a spirit of codperation if we are 
to get the maximum benefit of their 
patriotism. 

And there is one other important point. 
If we need any more munitions than we 
did two months ago, it is to fight Germany 
with. Most of the munitions that are 
being produced here now are being used 
for that purpose very effectively. If we 
interrupt the flow of finished munitions 
to Russia and Italy and the raw. products 
to England and France in order to make 
munitions for ourselves, we shall be doing 
an immense service to Germany. Hap- 
pily, this is not necessary. We have the 
raw materials and the manufacturing 
facilities to supply ourselves without di- 
minishing our aid to the Allies. Under 
centralized Government control we could 
greatly increase our help to the Allies 
while providing adequately for ourselves. 

Most of the finished products which we 
supply the Allies would not fit our mili- 
tary needs, and it would take almost 
as long to change over the plants from 
making Allies’ munitions to making our 
own munitions as it would to change over 
other plants from peaceful pursuits to 
making munitions for us. 

Every dictate of common sense and 
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efficiency, therefore, suggests that the 
Government coéperate with private effort 
in an intelligent manner so that our needs 
may be amply provided for and our help 
to the Allies increased. 
| = announced the break in relations 
with Germany, Mr. Henry Morgen- 
thau, ex-ambassador to Turkey, himself 
born in Austria, remarked: “I believe the 
German-Americans will be behind the 
President toa man. Indeed, they will lean 
over backward in their effort to prove their 
loyalty to the United States. The excep- 
tions will be a few paid agents of the 
German Government.” 

At a meeting of representatives of 500 
German and Austro-Hungarian societies 
held in New York City at the same time, 
the presiding officer, Mr. Ludwig Nissen, 
expressed their attitude in a simile which 
may prove to be the key to an understand- 
ing of this whole question of the German- 
American attitude: “Just as a man may 
love his mother and still owe first allegiance 
to his wife, so let us citizens of German 
origin sincerely follow this example by 
loving Germany and being loyal above all 
to the United States.” 

This conception of the German-Amer- 
ican’s position evidently had become wide- 
spread before the crisis, for on the sameday, 
when Mr. Emil Von Schleinitz, of Mil- 
waukee, and Dr. Leo Stern, president of 
the German Alliance of Wisconsin, were 
interviewed by newspapermen, each de- 
clared that “Germany is my mother but 
the United States is my bride.” 

The newspapers printed in German were 
also practically unanimous in expressing 
unreserved loyalty. Thus the St. Louis 
Westliche Post declared: “We are Ameri- 
cans and we know our duty. We must 
stand behind President Wilson. The na- 
tion must be solid.’”” And the Cincinnati 
Freie Press: “ There can be no question that 
the President’s policy must and will have 
the support of all American citizens. 


Some people deeply regret the apparent 
tension between the United States and 
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Germany, but every true American citizen, 
no matter where he was born, knows what 
he owes his country at this crisis.” 

Perhaps as practical an evidence as has 
been given of the loyal intentions of the 
German-Americans was the offer of the 
Hoboken Independent Scheutzen Corps 
to teach the 1,500 boys in the Hoboken 
Schools Cadet Corps how to shoot—the 
older organization to pay all the expenses. 

The New York Staats-Zeitung, founded 
by the late Hermann Ridder and now ed- 
ited by his son, though always one of the 
most outstanding champions of Germany 
in this war, announced on the front page 
its unqualified assurances of loyalty to the 
United States in the event of war. And 
the New York Herold challenged native- 
born Americans, if war came, to enlist in 
equal proportion with the German-Ameri- 
cans or to carry the American flag as far 
into the “enemy’s”’ trenches. 

The dilemma of the spirit in which the 
German-Americans find themselves at such 
a crisis, and the fine resolution of the best 
of them, is reflected in the words of the 
German Omaha Tribune, when it says: 

“The break with our old fatherland is at 
hand but our duty and our allegiance be- 
long to America, first, last, and all the 
time. This duty we must perform and 
will perform above all considerations, re- 
gardless of what the future may have in 
store for us.” 


MEXICO AND THE WORLD WAR 


IMULTANEOUSLY~ with _ the 
S break with Germany, the last of 

General Pershing’s column crossed 
the Rio Grande from Mexico to the United 
States. The forces of Francisco Villa, 
whom General Pershing went into Mexico 
to catch, followed the retiring American 
forces. At the same time, the Carran- 
zista constitutional convention completed 
its task and set March st as the date of a 
general election. 

The United States still holds firmly to 
its policy of leaving the problems in Mex- 
ico to the Mexicans for solution, always 
standing ready to give aid. But so far 


the Mexicans’ suspicion of our motives 
and their peculiar sense of pride. have 
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rendered our disposition to aid entirely 
futile, Carranza’s Government, for ex- 
ample, felt humiliated that the American 
Red Cross should serve in Mexico, so he 
sent our Red Cross out of the country, 
though his humiliation did not lead him to 
organize any substitute for it. Other 
offers of aid from this side of the border 
have been similarly refused, the Mexican 


idea being that Mexico cannot with dig-. 


nity accept such aid. The sending of 
Ambassador Fletcher, who is a trained 
diplomat and has had experience that will 
help him in Mexico, is a sign that we are 
improving in our methods of offering help. 

Perhaps the constitutional convention 
might be taken as a sign that the Mexi- 
cans are progressing in their task, except 
that the Mexicans have always been more 
adept at the forms of constitutionalism 
than in its practice. 

The newspapers reported that the con- 
stitution included among its provisions: 


Abolition of the office of Vice-President; 
prohibition of the reélection of a President; 
stringent and radical labor laws, which provide 
for an eight-hour day, seven hours of night 
work and six working days a week; compulsory 
arbitration; profit-sharing; free employment 
bureaus; anti-trust laws; a national department 
of health with plenary powers; and compulsory 
military instruction. 

Many clauses are based on the “ Mexico for 
Mexicans” motto, All natural resources in 
Mexico are declared to be the property of the 
Government. All Mexicans are given prefer- 
ence in employment, land ownership, and con- 
cessions. Foreigners must renounce allegiance 
to their countries to acquire title to real estate. 
The land laws provide for cutting up large 
estates and returning communal and tribal 
lands. 

The article regarding “separation” of church 
and state virtually means the taking over by 
the Government of the entire property in Mex- 
ico of the Roman Catholic Church, as religious 
orders are prohibited from owning or adminis- 
tering real estate, and all churches, as well as 
denominational, educational, and charitable 
institutions, pass into the hands of the Govern- 
ment. All clergymen must be of Mexican birth. 


In all probability many of these provi- 
sions will not be over-vigorously observed, 
but in the present temper of the people 
it is certain that the provisions against the 


a 


development of Mexico by foreigners is 
seriously meant. 

The fact that Carranza’s Government 
still persists is a favorable sign for our 
trust in Mexican evolution, for while he 
has not been able to restore order his con- 
tinued existence lends some color to the 
hope that he may. 

On the other hand the continued activi- 
ties of Villa and Zapata are unmistakable 
evidences that the reign of banditry is still 
in force, and the longer it lasts the less 
chance there is of Mexico’s being able to 
solve her own problems. The reason this 
is true is that a country disintegrates under 
continued lawlessness, and the longer the 
lawlessness the greater the task of rehabili- 
tation. For example, after a year or two 
of revolution there was still some semb- 
lance of currency in Mexico. Now it costs 
ten dollars or more of any of the many 
varieties of printed paper to ride on a 
street car, and the Carranza Government 
on various occasions has refused to accept 
fines and taxes in its own fiat currency, 
which it recognizes as practically worth- 
less. The general condition of railroads, 
mines, buildings, and machinery also 
deteriorates, though not with the same 
rapidity that overcomes the fabric of 
credit. To ruin a‘country entirely takes 
much longer than is generally supposed, 
and there are still many parts of Mexico 
in fairly good condition. But it is none 
the less true that the longer the present 
situation exists the smaller our grounds 
for hope that Carranza will have the abil- 
ity to resurrect the country alone, even if 
he can get rid of Villa and Zapata. 

There is still another possible time 
limitation to Carranza’s efforts. When 
the war ends there is almost certain to be 
very vigorous pressure from the European 
countries for a settlement for the damage 
done their citizens and subjects in Mexico. 
There is every reason to expect vigorous 
protest from England and France particu- 
larly, both because their losses have been 
heavy and because the German agents in 
Mexico have not only made trouble for 
us but for France and England as well. 

The whole situation has become com- 
plicated to a point that would be ridiculous, 
were it not full of such serious possibilities. 




















vigorous in his notes to us than we were 
in our notes to him, that his conferees 
gave no concessions to us and that he 
finally talked our expeditionary force out 
of Mexico. 

Villa, in the meanwhile, sends his soldiers 
to occupy Pershing’s old quarters and 
claims credit for driving us out. 

In other words, success against the 
United States is a major claim to popu- 
larity by all parties—which makes a dif- 
ficult condition in which to offer disinter- 
ested services. And yet, while it is almost 
impossible to render service, there is 
imperative need for us to get Mexico on 
its feet and straightened out for Mexico’s 
sake, to remove the menace to our border, 
and to limit our liability to our own citi- 
zens and those of other countries. For if 
we maintain the Monroe Doctrine, and 
at the same time a sense of justice and re- 
sponsibility, we shall have to see that for- 
eigners in Mexico are not killed and robbed 
without any accountability. 


THE LITERACY TEST 


ONGRESS, passing the so-called 
literacy test bill over the Presi- 

dent’s veto, brings to an end a 
long struggle to express in law one of the 
inmost convictions of the American peo- 
ple, the conviction that our democracy is 
imperiled by the flood of immigrants 
that has descended upon this country in 
the last twenty years. The idea of the 
“melting pot of the nations” was sound 
and right, but no melting pot will work 
when the cold metal thrown into it is 
sufficient to smother the molten mass al- 
ready inside. The idea of an “asylum 
for the oppressed’ was likewise sound, 
but our experiment with it was reaching 
proportions that threatened to make this 
country a political mad-house. For, after 
all, democracy is something more than 
a magic pill which can be handed to an 
immigrant at Ellis Island and which, when 
he has swallowed it, instantly fits him 
for participation in a government of free 
men. Formal allegiances to foreign 
princes are easily forsworn, but to cast 
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One of Carranza’s points of strength in 
Mexico is that he was at all times more> 
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off the spiritual allegiances to old senti- 
ments, old ideas, and old methods of 
political action is a matter of time. The 
new spirit must be slowly absorbed. 

And no effort to induce this process of 
absorption was ever made. The Govern- 
ment undertook no responsibility for 
training the alien entering our gates, 
who must himself sooner or later shape 
our government. His contact with Amer- 
icanism was left to the ministrations 
of the ward boss and the contract labor 
camp. Whether he should learn our 
language, understand our _ institutions, 
imbibe the American spirit—these things 
were left to chance, and chance is a des- 
perate instrument in the hands of ignorance 
and poverty. Inevitably he learned pro- 
fanity and slang instead of a forward- 
looking command of the language; inevit- 
ably he learned that his vote was worth 
five dollars before he learned that his vote 
was a sacred trust; inevitably his idea of 
the American spirit was “success at any 
price.” Barred from many interests by 
the handicap of language, and learning the 
industrial and political power of concerted 
action, he and his fellows have tended to 
live and organize in racial groups for sel- 
fish advantage. They have thus become 
big, indigestible lumps in the national 
body, whereas wise prevision would have 
encouraged them to scatter widely through- 
out the country, where they would quickly 
yield to the greater pressure of Ameri- 
canizing influences acting upon them as 
isolated individuals. Systematic train- 
ing in our language and laws should have 
been established. 

The enormous size of these alien lumps 
may be gathered from the table printed 
on the following page. And one of 
the most sensible plans for curtailing this 
menace is based upon the theory that new 
immigrants are likely to become citizens 
in the same proportions as the previous 
immigrants of the same origin. This 
plan, proceeding from this theory, would 
limit the yearly immigration of any 
people henceforth to a fixed percentage, 
say 5 per cent., of those from that people 
who have already become naturalized. 
The effect of this plan is shown in the 
following table: 
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Tables showing how the Five Per Cent.Restriction Proposal 
would have affected Immigration for the 
Period 1911-1915 
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This plan, as the table shows, would 
reduce immigration of those peoples who 
are hardest for us to assimilate, without 
stopping those that readily conform to 
American ways of life. 

Our effort to digest Sicilian bandits, 
Greek fishermen, Slovak mountaineers, 
and children of the Ghetto in wholesale 
lots has produced some rather ghastly 
effects upon American institutions. Di- 
vided loyalties in national relations, ter- 
rorism, and graft in local politics, and 
“sweating” in industry are characteristic 
symptoms. The American people are 
tired of it; they will have an end of it. 

The measure which Congress passed 
over the veto of President Wilson is not 
ideal. It will keep out the worst of the 
Italian and Greek and Austro-Hungar- 
ian invasion, but because they can all 
read Yiddish it will let in more Russian 
Jews than are palatable to the country. 
What should have been established was 
a numerical limit of immigrants, a system 
of compulsory education in citizenship, 
and a time-limit, after admission to this 
country, within which an immigrant 
must learn to speak and read English, 
with deportation as the penalty for 
failure. 


But the important thing is that the 
country has so emphatically gone on 
record for the principle that immigration 
must be limited. Experience will indicate, 
and bring, the needed amendmenis to 
make the act effective. The American 
people have definitely refused to allow 
to be submerged their characteristic poli- 
tical institutions, their priceless historical 
traditions, or their fundamentally Anglo- 
Saxon blood. 

These things are well, no matter which 
school of theorists on immigration after 
the war is correct. One group believes 
that the governments of Europe will 
forcibly prevent the emigration of their 
peoples and compel them to help rebuild 
their battered industrial machinery; an- 
other group, that men will be so scarce and 
wages so high that the laboring people of 
Europe will have every incentive to stay at 
home. On the other hand, the majority 
opinion is that the influences which have 
caused most migrations of the past— 
low wages, limitation of opportunity to 
rise in the. social scale, governmental op- 
pression, and the like—will cause an un- 
precedented rush to the land of freedom 
and opportunity, as soon as the war is 
over. In any event, we are wise to begin 
preparations for the latter probability. 


THE MAN WHO DEFIES THE “SON 
OF HEAVEN” 


ECENT events in Japan have a 

great interest for Americans. We 

have heard so much in recent years 
of Japanese progress along the lines of 
Western institutions that its internal 
political crisis has come as something of an 
awakening shock.. The present Premier, 
Terauchi, having failed to obtain a work- 
ing majority in Parliament, calmly an- 
nounced that he would continue in office 
without it. The man who is leading the 
revolt against this governmental con- 
ception, Yukio Ozaki, has had a career 
that appeals to Americans. He received 
his education from American teachers, 
has traveled extensively in this country, 
and has absorbed the spirit of our institu- 
tions. In Japan, his course has resembled 
that of an American reform politician. 
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He has been mayor of Tokio, has sat in 
the Imperial Parliament for many years, 
helped Okuma to found the progressive 
party, has been Minister of Education, 
and, in addition to these important posts, 
has for years wielded great popular in- 
fluence as an orator. He has even gone 
so far at times, in his opposition to the 
existing régime, as to hint at the possi- 
bility of a Japanese Republic. Mean- 
while, he has worked hard for a popular 
system of education after the American 
model, and for all the reforms that aim 
at improving the condition of the masses. 
Naturally his political ideals stand at the 
opposite extreme from those of Terauchi, 
the militant absolutist who represents the 
Prussian spirit in this Oriental empire. 

The whole world is now talking of con- 
stitutionalism and liberty; the restoration 
of Poland has become one of the issues of 
the war; and never in history have privi- 
leges and caste government appeared so 
odious. Apparently this same spirit is 
stirring in Japan. The same question 
that was fought out in England under 
Charles I and in France under Louis XVI 
is now splitting this powerful nation of 
55 million people into two parts. The 
world has never been so wearied as now 
of its Kaisers, its Kings, its Grand Dukes, 
and its “Sons of Heaven.” We shall 
probably never have any real and lasting 
peace between nations until these re- 
maining vestiges of a barren and super- 
stitious past are removed. Certainly a 
Parliament in Japan responsible, not 
to a divine emperor, but to the Japanese 
people, would make for more cordial 
relations with the United States. 


“JUSTICE TO ALL” 


BOOK has recently been published 
that answers all the questions 


which usually arise when one tries 
to imagine “the way out” after studying the 
ineffectiveness of city police and ‘country 
constables. “Justice to All” by Katherine 
Mayo [G. P. Putnam’s Sons], is the story of 
the Pennsylvania State Police, the so-called 
(incorrectly) Mounted Constabulary. It is 
narrative of fact as thrilling as a good 
detective story and as human as a good 
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novel. But it is, besides that, a sound 
exposition of the one sound method yet 
worked out in America of protecting rural 
communities from lawlessness and of 
preserving order during strikes without 
even the suspicion of unfairness to either 
laboring men or employers. 

The State Police in ten years have 
practically freed the countryside in Penn- 
sylvania of its three greatest perils— 
highway robbery, thievery, and rape— 
besides ending the reign of terror that 
formerly was always an accompaniment 
of a prolonged dispute between employers 
and their employees. In dealing with 
rural crime, the method is relentless pursuit 
backed by trained intelligence and long 
experience. No county boundaries limit 
the radius of search for a criminal. No 
local political influence paralyzes the sense 
of duty of men Who are chosen by state 
authority and solely for their moral 
character, mental fitness, disciplinary train- 
ing, and physical soundness. They have 
been equally beyond the reach of corporate 
corruption and labor intimidation—chiefly 
because they take no sides in industrial 
disputes; they are solely interested in 
preserving the peace and enforcing the 
laws, and they will do both as quickly 
against the armed guards of a big corpora- 
tion as they will against a mob. 

Miss Mayo’s book should be read by 
every one who has any influence upon the 
political opinion of his neighborhood or a 
means of direct political action. It clearly 
points the way for states like New York, 
for example, or California, for another, 
in which a cosmopolitan population com- 
plicates the problem of effective police 
control in the rural districts. And in the 
South effective state police would stop 
the disgraceful yearly record of lynchings, 
both by preventing lynchings themselves 
and by preventing the various crimes 
which lead to lynchings. 

Moreover, if the United States adopts 
universal service the National Guard as 
now constituted will cease to exist. The 
Federal army would not be available for 
local strikes and disturbances at the 
call of the state governors,-and conse- 
quently the states would be almost forced 
to organize a constabulary which is not 
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only a much cheaper means of insuring 
order but an infinitely more effective one. 


THIS NUMBER OF THE WORLD’S 
WORK 


r | “HE crisis in our relations with Ger- 
many caused the editors of the 
WorLp’s Work to believe that a 

magazine of information about the condi- 

tion of our military, naval, and industrial 
preparedness would be of more value to its 
readers than the usual variety of subjects. 

The magazine therefore contains sum- 

maries of our present condition and a dis- 
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cussion of the way in which we might both 
aid and imitate the democracies of Europe 
in the organization of finance, shipping, 
transportation, etc. Under the pressure 
of this more timely matter, the current 
instalment of “The Life of James J. 
Hill” has been temporarily omitted, as 
also the concluding chapter of Mr. Albert 
W. Atwood’s article, “Paying Off the 
Mortgage on the United States.”’ The 
substitution of the new matter for the 
old causes a slight delay in publication; 
but the editors trust this is more than 
compensated for by the interest and value 
of the new matter. 


OUR NAVY AND ARMY IN WAR 


TASKS THAT WILL FACE IT*—-OUR MAIN DUTIES WILL BE ON THE WATER——PATROLLING 
COASTS AND HUNTING SUBMARINES——CHANCES OF A LARGE ARMY BEING 
SENT TO EUROPE 


T THE prospect of hostilities 

with Germany the American 

Navy finds itself in much the 

same situation as the British 

fleet at the beginning of the 
European War. The British Fleet had 
just finished a naval review and had 
mobilized its fighting ships. Likewise the 
breaking off of relations with Germany 
found the American battle fleet precisely 
where, according to all prearranged war 
plans, it would station itself in case of hos- 
tilities with a first class power—in the 
Caribbean Sea. But the difference is, of 
course, that our main fleet is in no danger 
of having a major adversary in its territory. 
A modern fighting fleet is measured 
by capital ships, a term including the 
dreadnaught type and the battle cruiser. 
We now have afloat 12 of these ships, five 
are under construction and eight have been 
appropriated for, of which the contracts 
for four have been let. This gives us in 
actual service and under way a fleet that 
numbers twenty-five. England entered 
the war with twenty-nine capital ships 
afloat and 17 building, a total of 46; Ger- 
many had seventeen in commission and 
eleven under way, or twenty-eight. Of 
the other nations France had three capital 





ships and nine building, Japan four and 
six building, Italy three afloat and seven 
building, Austria-Hungary three and five 
building. Russia did not possess a single 
capital ship when the war started, although 
she had eleven under construction. Just 
what all these belligerent navies have ac- 
complished since 1914 is not known. That 
England has enormously increased her 
dreadnaught fleet is not disputed; all kinds 
of stories as to her gigantic preponderahce 
have reached the United States. Germany, 
it is generally believed, has added sub- 
stantially to hers, though it is more likely 
that she has used her energies for build- 
ing submarines rather than big fighting 
ships. Probably France, Russia, Italy, 
and Austria have not increased their 
dreadnaughts to a large extent, some- 
thing which, in view of England’s great 
shipbuilding programme, was hardly neces- 
sary; their chief energies in this war are 
on the military rather than the naval side. 
Stories are plentiful that Japan has been 
rapidly increasing her fighting forces at 
sea—stories, too, that are generally be- 
lieved, although no precise details are 
forthcoming. 

The statement that Uncle Sam has 
twenty-five dreadnaughts built, building, 

















or authorized includes in the calculation 
the four dreadnaughts and four battle 
cruisers included in the great naval pro- 


gramme adopted last fall. But the con-, 


tracts for these four battle cruisers have 
not yet been let. 

The bids for the new battleships call for 
completion in from thirty to thirty-nine 
months, while the private builders who 
have bid on battle cruisers cannot guaran- 
tee delivery in less than forty-six months. 
It is quite evident, therefore, that, unless 
some means are found of speeding up this 
new programme, our new ships will not 
play a conspicuous part in this war. It 
is not likely that we shall have more than 
seventeen big ships in commission before 
the conclusion of the present war. 

The latest navy year book gives our 
Navy seventeen battleships of the first line 
—really a formidable fighting force. But 
this list includes the Tennessee and the 
California, whose keels have not yet been 
laid, but upon which -a_ considerable 
amount of preliminary work has been 
done, and the Idaho, Mississippi, and 
New Mexico, which are not yet completed, 
though well advanced. The exact condi- 
tion of work on these is as follows: 


NAME PER CENT. COMPLETED NOV. f, 1916 
New Mexico 52 per cent. 
Mississippi ~ « +» §9percent. 
Idaho ss & *. « Spercet, 
Tennessee 1.4 per cent. 
California 6.1 percent. 


This table seems to indicate that, in a 
few’months, probably before the end of 
summer, we ‘shall have fifteen dread- 
naughts in our first battle line. What 
purpose will these serve in a war against 
Germany? 

Under present conditions, they can be 
regarded only as a source of potential 
strength. We shall probably do with our 
dreadnaught fleet precisely what all other 
navies have done, locate them in secluded 
spots, behind a screen of nets, booms, 
destroyers, and lighter cruisers. Any naval 
operations in which we may engage will 
probably take the form of convoying cargo 
ships, protecting our harbors from subma- 
rine attacks, and hunting German subma- 


tines. Dreadnaughts have little usefulness . 
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in work of this kind. For submarine 
warfare we need destroyers, light cruisers, 
and perhaps a large assortment of what 
are known as mosquito craft—small, fast, 
converted yachts, motor boats, and the 
like, carrying three-inch guns. But, if we 
lock our dreadnaught fleet up in harbors, 
we shall have to use a considerable part 
of our destroyers to form a protecting 
screen. It is usually estimated that three 
or four destroyers are needed to protect 
each battleship—for fifteen this would 
evidently demand forty-five or sixty. 
The latest list discloses that we have 
only fifty-eight destroyers, built and 
building. 

Clearly, we shall not use our dread- 
naught fleet for submarine hunting and 
convoying cargo ships. Yet these are 
evidently the activities that will engross 
our attention in any naval war with Ger- 
many. Germany has now only one 
naval aspiration—to destroy all shipping 
with submarines and so reduce England 
by starvation. That she has submarines 
large enough to cross the Atlantic and 
operate in our waters we know from experi- 
ence. Indeed, perhaps the real reason 
for sending the Deutschland and the U-53 
was to impress upon the American mind 
the vulnerability of our coastline. The 
most extensive submarine activities will 
probably take place off Ireland and in 
adjacent waters, yet the larger sea-going 
craft will probably make their appearance 
on this side of the Atlantic. Our whole 
coast will live momentarily expecting the 
appearance of these large German under- 
water boats. It is not inconceivable that 
they will not only hunt for merchant ships, 
but even shell our cities. In the main we 
have four large areas to protect, the Chesa- 
peake, the Delaware, New York, and Bos- 
ton, for the naval strategists think there 
is little chance of depredations south of the 
Virginia coast. For this work we should 
probably use such destroyers as we could 
safely withdraw from the large fleet, such 
mosquito craft and light cruisers as we 
possess and possibly the reserve battle- 
ships, though it is problematical whether 
the latter type could render useful ser- 


~ vice, as the danger of their own destruc- 


tion would be considerable. The Navy 
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list shows that we possess the following 
ships of this lighter type: 


Comtsers,firstclass . ... . 1... 5 
Cruisers, second class 4 
Cruisers,thirdclass. . . . . . . 16 
Coast torpedovessels . . . .. . 16 
ae a ee ee ee 
SS ae ee ee a 
Cemwertenyachts .... +e « - & 
EE 

Total 150 


These are the ships—doubtless many of 
_them are not particularly serviceable— 
that we should have to use for anti- 
submarine warfare. Their business would 
be to patrol the coast, always going at 
their highest speed—as this speed is the 
best protection they have against subma- 
rines—and attack the underwater craft 
wherever they may show themselves. Eng- 
land has found these light craft their best 
means of disposing of this hidden enemy. 
All, even the smallest, carry guns of three 
inch calibre and more, from which a single, 
well-planted shot suffices to send the en- 
emy to the bottom. Submarines, of all 
fighting craft, are the most vulnerable, 
and, although we hear many stories that 
Germany has built submarines with armor 
thick enough to resist the smaller shells, 
the chances are that most will succumb to 
attack from small surface boats. Sub- 





A CROSS SECTION VIEW OF 
Showing how the interior of a submarine is 


marine hunting is a risky sport, as a torpedo 
or gunfire not infrequently gets the hunter, 
but, on the whole, it is an efficacious way 
of meeting the under-water peril. Also, 
the United States has many vessels pri- 
vately owned, steam yachts and the like, 
which, by installing guns, can be converted 
into fair submarine hunters. 


HUNTING SUBMARINES 


That German submarines can operate 
in American waters is one fact that we well 
understand in advance. In the last eight 
months two strange visitors from the 
Fatherland have paid us more or less un- 
welcome visits. The vessel that has the 
greatest practical interest for Americans 
now is the U-53, which arrived suddenly 
off Newport, R. I. last October, stayed for 
an hour or two and, sailing out to sea, 
came to the surface off Nantucket and 
sank five merchant ships. Supposing this 
U-53 had directed its hostilities against 
the United States, what would have been 
its mode of operation and just how much 
injury could it have done us? 

In estimating the offensive qualities 
of this destructive problem, we must re- 
vise considerably our prepossessions about 
submarines. The mere fact that the 
U-53 crossed the Atlantic and presumably 
returned without taking on new supplies 
shows that she was a submarine the like 
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A TYPICAL GERMAN SUBMARINE 
divided up and every inch of valuable space utilized 


of which had been unknown before the war. 
It is true that she represented essentially 
no new ideas in under-water boats; the 
only interesting thing was that she had 
realized these qualities in an extreme de- 
gree. Though it is not at all unlikely that 
there are now plenty of submarines as 
large, or even larger, than the U-53, in 
both the German and the English navies, 
this visitor represented a leviathan among 
under-water craft. She was launched in 
January, 1916, and is 213 feet long—a 
length which, a generation ago, was a re- 
spectable size for an ocean-going steamship. 
She displaces 800 tons, makes a surface 
} speed of eighteen knots, and can do some- 
what better than ten knots under the 
water. On the surface, that is, she is 
swifter than most tramp steamers and is 
, —_—nearly as fast as the American battleships 
that fought at Santiago. Like all sub- 
marines, an electric engine furnishes the 
motive power when she is submerged and 
an oil engine drives her upon the surface, 
her Diesel engine generating 2,400 horse- 
power. The U-53 carries ten torpedoes, 
though, if she had to use these at any great 
distance and fire from periscope observa- 
tions, these weapons would probably not 
destroy more than two or three ships at 
the most. But when attacking unarmed 
merchant vessels the submarine can come 
to the surface and get a truer aim, in which 











event the U-53 would probably make every 
torpedo count. Besides these arms, this 
vessel carries two guns, which, as recent 
reports show, are useful for shelling de- 
fenseless vessels. There are many other 
striking details about the U-53, but the 
two facts that chiefly interest us at the 
present moment are that she has a cruising 
radius.of 10,o0omilesand can travelseventy 
miles under water without coming to the 
surface. That this latter achievement 
should be hailed as something remarkable 
emphasizes, as will be explained subse- 
quently, one of the greatest limitations of 
this type of vessel. That she can sail 
10,000 miles means that vessels of this 
size can cross the Atlantic, make warfare 
on ships in American waters, and return to 
Germany—all without taking on new sup- 
plies. We have heard much recently of 
submarine bases which Germany may have 
surreptitiously established on this side of 
the Atlantic. That such bases would 
make easier assaults upon our coast line 
is evident, but they are not indispensable 
to such enterprises. 

The U-53, in a brief space of time, 
sank four English, one Norwegian, and 
one Dutch merchant vessels. Had these 
been American ships, they would have 
offered just as handy targets. Moreover, 


the U-53 came into Newport practically 
without notice. 


This harbor is a naval 





















station, and, at the very moment the 
U-53 entered, it was filled with American 
warships. The submarine could readily 
have discharged a fair percentage of her tor- 
pedoes against these vessels. She might 
have pursued herway up Long Island Sound, 
sailed into Bridgeport, and landed a few 
shells in the works of the Remington Arms 
Company. Or she might have gone still 
further up to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
destroyed several large battleships there, 
and shelled the dreadnaught California, 
now under construction at that station. 
The U-53 could not have done all these 
things, because her supply of torpedoes 
would not have sufficed; it is plain enough, 
however, that, in our unprotected condi- 
tion last October, which continues virtu- 
ally up to the present writing, she could 
have inflicted terrific damage. 

But now let us change the picture. Sup- 
pose that the United States Navy had 
mapped out a complete plan for fighting 
submarines and was ready for this pre- 
sumptuous German emissary. What then 
would have happened? Perhaps in time 
our naval experts, who are by no means 
unskilful, will work out more successful 
schemes for submarine-hunting than the 
English, but what we can learn from this 
latter source will do excellent service. In 
that case our Navy would have plotted the 
most vulnerable points on the Atlantic sea- 
board—say the waters about the entrance 
to Chesapeake Bay, those about Delaware 
Bay, those about New York, which would 
include the waters outside Sandy Hook 
as well as those about the eastern entrance 
to the Sound—which the L/-53 entered— 
and those about Boston. Each of these 
areas command our greatest ports—the 
Chesapeake; Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond: the Delaware; Philadelphia, and 
Wilmington: the others; New York, Bos- 
ton, and all the places- reached by Long 
Island Sound. These are the Atlantic 
areas which, in the opinion of naval men, 
are most likely to be attacked by sub- 
marines. They fear not so much for 
Charleston, Galveston, and New Orleans, 
though probably, because local sentiment 
would no doubt insist, these waters would 
be specially guarded also. Each one of 


these areas would be divided into sectors. 
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A naval officer, with a patrol of small 
ships—destroyers, light cruisers, torvedo 
boats, gunboats, converted yachts, even 
motor boats—would constantly sail over 


his sector. He would be, like a policeman, 
responsible for a few square miles as his 
“beat.” His business would be to watch 
for submarines, and to destroy them when- 
ever they appeared. How would he be 
able to discover the enemy? It is some- 
what simpler than most people suppose. 

First of all, we must free our minds 
of one prevailing idea. The most spec- 
tacular characteristic of a submarine is 
that it sails under the water, and this fact 
has persuaded most of us that it is exclu- 
sively an under-water craft. Our imagina- 
tions have been filled with pictures of this 
stealthy foe, lurking always unseen beneath 
the waves, delivering its dart and es- 
caping without once revealing its where- 
abouts. Now this picture is not strictly 
accurate. According to Captain Sims, of 
the United States Navy—the information 
is taken from his testimony before the 
House Naval Committee—a submarine 
always reveals her presence to the seeing 
eye. If near the surface, her periscope 
leaves the betraying wake, and, even when 
she is a hundred feet or more under water, 
she always disturbs the surface in a way 
that, to the experienced observer, makes 
her presence known. The watcher in an 
airplane quickly sees such disturbances, 
even if the submersible is too far under the 
sea to be seen itself. 

But the important fact is that the sub- 
marine spends most of her time on the 
surface. The U-53’s ability to sail seventy 
miles under water without rising is re- 
garded as a great achievement. Most 
submarines, that is, cannot keep sub- 
merged nearly solong. The reason is that 
it has to come to the surface to recharge 
its electric batteries. This recharging is 
done by the oil engines, which can work 
only on the surface, because of the exhaust. 
In addition to its other disadvantages, 
this recharging process makes a noise that 
can be heard five miles away, which means 
that the submarine blatantly advertises 
its presence. While undergoing this or- 
deal, the submarine is in a helpless condi- 
tion, and a well aimed shot, even from a 
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' small gun, such as a motor boat can carry, 
can pierce its thin steel plates and send 
it to the bottom. If the North Sea could 
yield up the tragedies of this kind that 
have marked the present war, the sub- 
marine would lose some of its terrors— 
for those fearing its attacks. 

If we had been in a state of war with 
Germany last tail and prepared for sub- 
marine attacks, the U-53 could never 
have got into Newport Harbor. That 
harbor would have been protected by booms 
. and nets which would have shut out sub- 
marines. The eastern end of Long Island 
Sound would have been swarming with 
many different kinds of patrol boats, while 
airplanes and seaplanes would have 
constantly been searching the seas trom 
above. The scene would have been an ex- 
ceedingly animated one—and one not at 
all inviting even to a U-53. In this way 
the English have patrolled the Channel 
and kept the way open for transporting 
millions of troops and untold quantities 
of supplies to Northern France. The 
scheme works so weil that German sub- 
marines do not enter these waters. Had 
we established such a system, a repetition 
of the U-53’s activities off Nantucket 
would not be as easy as it would be un- 
der present conditions. Assume an at- 
tack under such conditions. The watch- 
ful aviator on the outlook, or a light 
cruiser, sees a familiar disturbance on the 
surface, or even the wake of the peri- 
scope. Perhaps the submarine, having 
exhausted its storage battery, rises to the 


4e 


surface. The likelihood, in the latter case, 
is that some one of the swarming crait 
would see it and immediately let go a three- 
inch shell. That would end that particu- 
lar submarine. But it might succeed in 
submerging before the gun could be 
pointed or a boat get near enough to 
ram. Even in that case its doom would 
probably be sealed, for a submarine 
that once betrays its presence is usually 
caught. 

The observing vessel immediately wire- 
lesses to all its fellow searchers that a 
submarine is thereabouts. Now every- 
body knows one thing about this subma- 
rine. If it is the U-53, everyone knows 
that it cannot sail more than seventy miles 
under the water without coming to the 
surface. Take the spot where the sub- 
marine went down as the centre and draw 
about it a circle with a radius of seventy 
miles. Clearly, the U-53, when it rises 
to the surface, must rise somewhere within 
this circle. And, since the expectant 
patrol knows the speed of the quarry, it 
can tell almost precisely where it will be 
at a particular time. Since it goes at a 
speed of, say, ten miles an hour, in one 
hour the submarine will be somewhere in a 
circle ten miles away from the centre, in 
two hours twenty miles, and soon. Now 
all these facts are sent by wireless to the 
patrolling fleet. All vessels ten miles 
away form in a line and sweep across this 
circle; those twenty miles way form an- 
other line and sweep across the other 
circle, andsoon. Within a few hours one 
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RELATIVE DIMENSIONS OF GERMANY’S “‘U=1” AND “‘U-53”” 


U-1 

Built 1906 

Length 139 feet 
Displacement 240 tons 
Speed (surface) 11 knots 
Speed (submerged) 9 knots 
Torpedoes 3-18 inch 
Torpedo Tubes 1 forward 
Cruising Radius 700 miles 
Periscopes 1 

Guns on deck o 


U-53 

Built 1916 

Length 213 feet, 3 inches 
Displacement 800 tons 
Speed (surface) 18 knots 
Speed (submerged) 10 knots 
Torpedoes 10 

Torpedo Tubes 2 forward—2 aft 
Cruising Radius 10,000 miles 
Periscopes 3 

Guns on deck 2 
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of the cordons usually picks up the enemy. 
If it comes to the surface, a shot ends 
its career, but the periscope wake or the 
surface disturbance serves the purpose 
quite as well. Now two destroyers arrive, 
and, entirely “unbeknownst” to the poor 
submarine, station themselves, one on each 
side, some distance ahead of the wake. 
They throw out a net ahead of the wake—a 
net of ingenious workmanship. It is 
made of wire rope, about as thick as a lead 
pencil, and the meshes are of great size— 
about ten or fifteen feet square. The 
net has floats on top that keep bobbing up 
and down like the float on a fish line and on 
the bottom are weights that keep the whole 
thing in a perpendicular position. The 
submarine cannot submerge to very great 
depths on account of the pressure—200 
feet being about the limiting depth. It 
sails innocently along therefore, until it 
pushes its nose into these meshes. Most 
people can visualize what happens now. 
The net trails along on both sides of the 
submarine—its progress revealing the fact 
that something below is supplying the 
motive power. Perhaps the net suddenly 
stops; that means that the hidden sub- 
marine has stopped, its navigators having 
made the horrible discovery that they are 
trapped—or perhaps the net has become 
twisted in the propeller. Under these 
conditions the wise submarine rises to the 
surface. It surrenders, becomes the prop- 
erty of the enemy, and its crew are made 
prisoners. If it does not take such action 
one of two things will happen. The en- 
emy will wait upon the surface until the 
submersiblecomes up or, if it starts moving, 
the enemy will follow until the inevitable 
uprising. But perhaps the surface com- 
mander gets impatient; in such a case 
he can let a bomb down into the water, 
which will explode when it touches the 
roof of the submarine.” Of course, the 
submerged Germans know that this bomb 
is likely to drop at any minute; the “psy- 
chology” of such a situation tends to per- 
suade the imprisoned crew to surrender. 
This is the way we could have handled 
the U-53. Unfortunately the German sit- 
uation found us without booms, or nets, or 
a sufficient force of destoyers and light 
cruisers. The moral is plain. We should 
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rush these features of our preparations 
before any others. There is little question 
that a large patrol of small vessels, at the 
places described, would protect us from 
the only warfare Germany can now send 
against us. Possibly she has types of 
submarines against which this method of 
defense will be useless, but it is not likely. 

But our greatest need, in case of hostili- 
ties, is in preparation. We shall have to 
do an enormous amount of work on the 
Navy and spend large amounts of money, 
in order to put it in fighting trim. Fortu- 
nately we shall have the opportunity of 
doing this, for there is little likelihood that 
we shall engage in naval hostilities on a 
large scale. Our navy chiefs understand 
perfectly what we need and have made all 
their plans for eventualities; the political 
branch is the only thing that has stood in 
the way of an efficient Navy. The Navy 
Department has lost much valuable time 
in the last two years and the outbreak of 
the German difficulty found the Secretary 
engaged in a characteristic squabble with 
our largest munition manufacturers. The 
first step in preparedness should be the es- 
tablishment of more cordial relations be- 
tween the munition makers and the 
Administration. Uncle Sam should aban- 
don at once all his wild goose schemes for 
armor plants and projectile factories and 
get to work with the manufacturers who 
are ready to begin work immediately. 
Practically all these concerns are willing 
to codperate with the Government, and 
it is only the cheapest demagogism which 
detects in this willingness a desire to make 
huge profits. The Government can com- 
mandeer any plants, but the effective way 
to use them is under their own manage- 
ment, directed by the Council of National 
Defense and its Advisory Commission. 
Practically all the munition makers in 
the United States are willing now to 
undertake work upon this basis. Even 
before the crisis, in the hearings be- 
fore the House Naval Committee, the 
responsible head of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company has offered to build warships 
for the United States, on the agreement 
that the Federal Government, after an 
examination of all their books, shall fix 
the price. This represents the attitude of 
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THE INITIAL STEPS IN A SUBMARINE’S DIVE 


On the right, the submarine is running along the surface; in the centre, the ballast tanks have been 
filled and the submarine is awash; on the left, the horizontal rudders are turned, the motors set working, 


and the submarine glides under the surface 


practically all our armament makers and 
it certainly offers a fair basis for getting 
together. Unfortunately, Mr. Daniels has 
ignored these offers, being obsessed with 
the idea of government manufacture, an 
idea that cannot be immediately effective 
on a large scale for plants cannot be 
erected and placed upon a working basis 
for two or three years; clearly, therefore, 
we shall have to depend upon our private 
makers. And the resources of our private 
makers ‘are large and can be extended al- 
most without limit. 

Pressure is being™ exercised upon the 


Government to speed up the building 
programme adopted in the bill of 1916. 
This stipulates that work should be started 
immediately upon four battleships, four 
battle cruisers, four scout cruisers, twenty 
destroyers, three submarines of 800 tons 
displacement, twenty-seven submarines 
of about 500 tons, one experimental sub- 
marine, one fuel ship, one hospital ship, 
one ammunition ship, and one gunboat. 
The Department has already let contracts 
for all these vessels except the four battle 
cruisers and three scout cruisers. These 
units, as well as the others provided in the 
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RUNNING SUBMERGED F 
On the right, the submarine is steered by the periscopes and kept at the correct depth by the horizontal 
rudders; in the centre, the boat is completely submerged and steers by compass and clock; and on the left, by 
letting more water into the ballast tanks, the boat rests lightly on the bottom 
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1916 bill, are intended to form part of a 
modern symmetrical navy. It is doubtful 
whether the present exigency, so far as 
rush construction is concerned, would be 
met best by hurrying work on this pro- 
gramme. The Allies already have battle 
fleets large enough to “contain” the Ger- 
man squadrons. The war, as already said, 
has settled down to submarine operations. 
Our work, so far as we have any to do, 
should be concentrated upon meeting this 
menace. Clearly, therefore, our shipyards 
should be devoted to turning out, in large 
quantities, the type of vessel most useful 
for fighting submarines. We should not 
neglect work on larger units of the fleet, 
for there are other national dangers facing 
us than those that come from Germany, 
but the Department should certainly 
devote much attention to turning out de- 
stroyers, light and swift cruisers, and other 
vessels of special type which have demon- 
strated great usefulness in meeting pre- 
cisely the present situation. The greatest 
lack in the American Navy, at the present 
moment, is destroyers and this lack we 
should immediately set about to remedy, 
even at the cost of delaying other work. 
Clearly, such fighting as America may 
do will be upon the sea. This does not 
mean, however, that we should ignore the 
possibility of land warfare. Indeed, the 
War College has all its plans matured for 
precisely the contingency we are now fac- 
ing, and, in case war is declared, the 
Army will be transformed on to a war basis 
according to these plans. The Army will 
have three separate tasks in mind. The 
first, and probably the least important, 
will be to hold itself in readiness to crush, 
at the first indication, any local disorders; 
the police and militia will mainly guard 
against any dangers of this sort, but there 
is a chance, though a remote one, that reg- 
ular troops will be required. Perhaps the 
most important work will be the formation 
of a large force, with the regular Army as 
its nucleus, to form a defense against 
possible invasion. Here, again, the likeli- 
hood of any such use for the Army is re- 
mote. But, as a matter of general policy, 
the War Department will entertain the 
possibility that the British fleet may break 
down and our own give way, calamities 
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that would make our coast subject to in- 
vasion. Our War College, of course, has 
the most complete plans formed to meet any 
such dangers. The third use of the Army 
would be as a force that might be trans- 
ported for field work in France. This might 
take the form of an expeditionary force of 
50,000 or 100,000 men, such as England 
put in France in the early days of the 
war, an action we should take, if we took 
it at all, merely for its moral value. 
Again, we might send a substantial force, 
one or two million strong, or even stronger, 
for real work in pushing back the Ger- - 
man line. 

All this discussion, to those familiar 
with our standing forces, sounds rather 
academic. Yet it is not necessarily so. 
At the earliest, we could not get an Army 
of a million men ready within a year, but 
it is not impossible that we should have 
a year, or even a longer time, in which to 
do it. Nor would such a force be neces- 
sarily unwelcome to the Allies, for, in a 
year or two from now, assuming that the 
war lasts that long, their forces might be 
so depleted that a large army from this 
side would prove highly useful. There is 
not the slightest question that, given time, 
we could raise and equip a larger army than 
any of the competing nations, excepting, 
perhaps, Russia. The census shows that 
there are 20,000,000 men in the United 
States of military age, from 18 to 45. If 
we take the military age as from 18 to 32, 
we have nearly 10,000,000 and if from 18 
to 23, nearly 5,000,000. Moreover, about - 
1,000,000 young men reach military age 
here every year. Thus, if we went into 
the business of raising armies, we should 
not lack men; nor, in view of our huge 
manufacturing plants, should we lack 
equipment. At present, public sentiment 
would probably not support sending a large 
conscript army to France, but, if German 
ruthlessness is manifested in all its logical 
extremes, it is not impossible that it may. 
Most intelligent public sentiment agrees 
upon one point, and that is that we should 
adopt at once universal military ser- 
vice. We should not repeat the blunders 
England has made in this war—which 
are nearly the same blunders we made in 
the Civil War. 














HOW WE CAN BEST HELP THE ALLIES 


FINANCIAL COOPERATION AND AID—COMBATING THE SUBMARINE—MILITARY PREPARED= 
NESS—CONTROL AND REGULATION OF SHIPPING AND RAILROADS——ORGANIZATION 
OF PRODUCTION OF WAR MATERIALS—-DANGER OF HARMING RATHER THAN 
HELPING THE ALLIES—-LABOR—-MAXIMUM FOOD PRICES— 
THE ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES TO THE UNITED STATES 


F WE are to have war with Germany 
the obvious way for us to conduct it 
is the way which will most quickly 
and effectively gain our object, 
whether that object be the ending 

of the Prussian military idea or merely the 
ending of the particular symptom of that 
idea which chiefly affects us—the U-boat 
warfare. 

The quickest and most effective way for 
us to fight Germany is to do certain definite 
things to make the Allies’ war on Germany 
more effective. 

First and foremost is our financial co- 
operation with England and France. In 
the two and a half years of the war the 
United States has changed from a debtor 
to a creditor nation. Where formerly 
out of every dollar made in this country a 
little interest had to be sent to Europe to 
pay for the money Europe had lent us, 
now we have not only paid back the debt 
but we in our turn receive interest from 
Europe. When the war began, asa nation we 
probably owed Europe 4 or 5 billion dollars, 
or $400 to $500 a head for each person in 
the country. Five per cent. on 5 billion 
dollars is 250 million dollars a year. Some- 
thing like that is what we have been pay- 
ing to Europe every year in interest. Dur- 
ing the war we have paid off most of our 
5 billion debt and have lent the Allies 4 
or 5 billion. It is this money which they 
have spent here and which accounts for 
our phenomenal prosperity. 

This foreign trade prosperity is almost 
universal in this country, notwithstand- 
ing the general idea that it consists 
chiefly of steel and iron products—muni- 
tions. Between 1913 and 1916, the exports 
of wheat, flour, oats, meat, and dairy prod- 
ucts increased more than did the exports 
of iron and steel products. But curiously 
enough, although this prosperity is all over 


the country, it is chiefly financed through 
one firm—J. P. Morgan & Company. 

The national banking system under the 
Federal Reserve Board has held aloof 
from any participation in the lending of 
money or credit to the Allies for them to 
spend here to increase our prosperity. 
Our foreign markets, therefore, have been 
limited to the gold the Allies could send us 
and the Allied securities which Morgan & 
Company could sell. But if we wished to 
do all in our power to insure Germany’s de- 
feat, the United States Government could 
put the stamp of its approval on the credit 
of England and France and they would be 
assured of plenty of credit here with which 
to purchase everything that they can 
want from us. As far as our prosperity 
is dependent upon foreign purchases, it 
would be increased rather than diminished’ 
by our helping the Allies. 

To put our financial resources behind 
those of the Allies for the conduct of the 
war would immediately relieve them of 
their worst financial problem—that of 
keeping a proper gold supply at home. 

The second definite thing which we can 
do is to take over the work of the Allied 
navies on this side of the water. Great 
Britain and France have had to keep in 
the Western Atlantic a large number of 
lesser war vessels to combat raiders, to 
search for submarines, to see that the 
interned German merchant ships do 
not escape, and to keep up a general 
patrol. This has been no simple task, 
for many are the breaches of neutral- 
ity that the Germans have attempted 
both here in the United States and to the 
south of the United States. This piece of 
work can be taken over by our Navy. 
Also, if the German submarines succeed in 
making raids on this side of the ocean, 
our Navy can undertake to convoy our 
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merchant ships until they reach the area 
which the Allies will patrol on their side 
of the Atlantic. This one move—the use 
of our Navy for patrol work—will be of 
infinite use to the Allies, for it will free all 
their lighter war vessels which are now in 
Western waters to prosecute the anti- 
submarine war more vigorously around 
England and in the Mediterranean. The 
Allies now need no further ships to aug- 
ment their grand fleet, but the increase in 
size and cruising range of submarines has 
enlarged the area necessary for patrol 
work, and these light cruisers may be 
taken away from here and used in Euro- 
pean waters to great advantage. 

Not that the Allies fear the ability of the 
Germans to get any decisive result by 
their renewal of ruthless submarine war- 
fare. The Germans have tried their ut- 
most, despite their protestations in their 
answer to our Sussex note, to torpedo the 
two largest ships still in the merchant ser- 
vice between New York.and England, the 
Baltic and the Adriatic, and for a year 
they failed. The chances of their getting 
such boats under the new conditions are 
not much greater than they have been 
before. As an English captain said: 
“Seventy-five per cent. of this great threat 
is pure bluff, and the other twenty-five per 
cent. will rapidly diminish into futility.” 
And that is probably true. For once 
all merchantmen are allowed to arm 
themselves the submarine war becomes 
much less effective. So far, the chief 
obstacle to the arming of merchant vessels 
has been the attitude of the United States: 
that ships armed in any way except de- 
fensively would be considered vessels of 
war and could not trade with our ports. 
With this restriction removed the defense 
against submarines will be much easier. 


SUBMARINE DEFENSE 


The German submarine now has little 
or no love for the armed tramp or steamer. 
It is not as simple as is generally supposed 
to sink a ship without rising to the surface. 
A submarine can carry only a limited 
number of torpedoes, whereas it can carry 
enough ammunition to sink many ships. 
Before now the Germans felt fairly sure 
when they met a ship from the United 
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States that it was unarmed or only armed 
with guns on the stern. Under these con- 
ditions the submarine had a more equal 
chance of sinking the ship if it resisted. 
To torpedo a ship a submarine must come 
fairly close and must show its periscope, 
which at a short distance is plainly visible 
and is not an impossible target. 

There is no question but that along the 
Atlantic seaboard the Germans could 
establish submarine stations. There are 
thousands of small inlets and islands almost 
inaccessible which would make excellent 
points of refuge for the U-boats. One 
of the first moves that the United States 
should do is to establish a complete ‘force 
—perhaps_ civilian-volunteer—to patrol 
from the Rio Grande to Maine to seek out 
any such places and destroy them. We 
have more than a thousand motor boats al- 
ready enrolled in our naval reserve and 
the makers of such speed launches could 
be organized to turn their output to 
increasing this fleet to aid in this work. 
To stop absolutely the submarine warfare 
is the first and main piece of work for our 
naval and military authorities to take up. 
And the work of the fleet will be to a large 
extent nullified if we do not see to it that 
no submarine can use some spots in the 
Western Hemisphere as bases. 

The United States, therefore, can very 
materially aid the Allies by eliminat- 
ing submarine bases, by taking over the 
patrol on this side of the Atlantic, It has 
already taken off the restriction against 
armed ships entering our ports. In these 
three ways the United States can help mini- 
mize the loss of tonnage by submarine war. 


THE SHIPPING PROBLEM 


We can also in two ways add greatly to 
the world’s tonnage. In the first place 
we can take over, repair, and commission 
the great German merchant fleet which 
now lies in American harbors. There are 
ninety-one of these ships with a gross 
tonnage of 594,696 tons. This is more 
than a quarter of all the Allied and neutral 
tonnage destroyed in 1916—which amounts 
to just more than two million tons. It is 
difficult to tell how quickly these German 
ships could be gotten into service because 
not only have they deteriorated from lack 
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ENTENTE ALLIES 

CONSTRUCTION 1916 DESTRUCTION 1916 | LOSS OR GAIN 1916 

SHTPS TONNAGE SHIPS TONNAGE SHIPS TONNAGE 
Great) Britains. sdissiccccciesda'ss 510 720,368 476 1,135,578 | + 34  —415,210 
Pepa Ce aro caps scien. big eer a itiareimraieiars 10 39,457 76 119,336 | — 66 — 79,879 
Ne Sarees cates sins, os ea teineresele le eierwie 30 60,472 89 151,482 |— 59 — 91,010 
RATS SIAN Gs access sievanatecaielo:syere eeislewia oO oO 25 20,709 | — 25 — 29,709 
1872) 105) 21 LR eae ae coe Sc eae o o 7 9077 |— 7 — 9,077 
HIERN AIRES tess ete, sycin SSie 550 820,297 673 1,445,182 | —123 —624,885 

NEUTRALS 

FIOUANG. hiesesOCedeecswaeeees 207 208,180 33 79,184 | +264 +128,996 
I OMWAV esse om cea aciensmmeiscs 70 44,903 199 262,739 | —129 —217,836 
RW BGEME crecaiascice ais leis Wiss eine’anans 35 40,090 20 39,273 | +15 + 817 
ID EHIMATNG Celoia ioe eine Sisweieineawie-ec 30 37,150 52 49,312 | — 22 — 12,162 
GSpali onal cicsieSauinedemterncss 4 10,07! 20 39,273 |— 16 — 29,202 
CGTECCE, a yaveisre Wisioieeiois lee 04. 5s iat oO oO 36 70,090 | — 36 — 70,090 
MSCAS 1, vers niece inieie eles wie eines 436 340,394 360 539,871 |+ 76 _ 199,477 
Whited! States oii. siccieawaswee 1213 560,239 4 14,181 |+1209 +546,058 
Grand W6talss oo< 28550. cess 2199 1,720,930 1037 1,999,234 !+1162 —278,304 














CONSTRUCTION AND DESTRUCTION OF MERCHANT SHIPPING IN 1916 


=> 

The table shows the total number of ships and their 
tonnage constructed in the Allied and neutral coun- 
tries during 1916, and the number destroyed during 
the same period. Of the British ships, 176 were 
either trawlers or fishing smacks of less than 600 
tons. On the other hand, one half of the American 
ships built, comprising about one fifth of the tonnage, 
is of such a nature that it is unavailable for merchant 
service. Fifty of the ships totalling about 40,000 
tons built in America were for foreign customers. 

During 1916, the net reduction of the neutral and 
Allied tonnage was 278,304 tons, whereas the number 
of ships increased 1162. The total Allied and neutral 
tonnage last year amounted to about 42,000,000 
tons. In 1916 the Germans lessened it by less than 
two thirds of one percent. England’s loss in tonnage 
over and above the amount built in 1916 was 415,210 
tons. Against this loss can be credited 700,000 tons 
of enemy shipping seized on German ships chartered 


from Portugal, which makes a clear gain in tonnage 


of care but they have been to some extent 
‘ purposely damaged by the German crews. 

Certain orders had been given to the 
commanders of interned German ships to 
do some definite act on January 31st. 
Just what move was contemplated is not 
known, for the Government got wind of it 
and closed the ports and inspected all the 
ships. In Charleston, S. C., harbor, how- 
ever, one zealous German captain sank his 
ship, and in New York harbor the Germans 
threw overboard much machinery and 
destroyed many papers and did other 
damage. 

But whatever the damage turns out to 
be it can certainly be fairly rapidly made 


for Great Britain. In 1915, the U-Boat warfare did 
not destroy as much British tonnage as was built in 
the British Empire. 

The United States has under construction, to be 
commissioned in 1917, 357 ships totalling 1,250,722 
tons. Unquestionably the Allied nations are increas- 
ing their output. To this we can add the 91 Ger- 
man ships interned in the United States, nearly 
600,000 tons. To overcome this enormous increase 
in shipping, the Germans must multiply their sub- 
marine destructiveness by many times their previous 
efforts. 

It is not a question of how many ships the Germans 
sink but what kind of ships and in what business 
these ships are employed; the sinking of trawlers 
and hospital ships does not directly hurt the Allied 
food supply. 

It is a race between the submarine blockade and 
starvation in Germany, with the odds against the 
submarine. 


good. These ships would take the place 
of three or four months’ losses at the rate 
at which the submarine war was conducted 
last year, or one to two months’ losses if 
the German U-boat warfare averages double 
its former toll. 

In the meanwhile the ship production of 
the United States is the greatest in the 
history of the country and the majority 
of the building is for the ocean and not the 
lake trade. 

During the past year American ship- 
yards have turned out 560,239 tons of 
shipping. With only the same amount of 
building during the next year and with 
the addition of the interned German fleet 
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we should add to the world’s tonnage at 
least 50 per cent. of what the Germans 
sank. last year. This not only would 
help the Allies but it would also help us, 
for the more ships there are on the ocean 
the more of our products can go abroad. 

But there is little doubt that we can 
do better in building than we did last year, 
for the demand has increased our ship- 
yard facilities. There are 1,250,000 tons 
contracted for to be finished during the 
next year. There is, moreover, a lesson 
to be learned from the British experience 
which would help us materially. For the 
first two years of the war we watched and 
often criticized the British efforts at 
organization and central control. Wehave 
had ample opportunity to see what their 
slowness fully to face their problems cost 
them and if the lesson were of value to us 
we would put under Government direction 
not only the building of warships but the 
building of merchant ships as well and 
make subject to regulation not only the 
routes and times of the sailing of American 
vessels but the character of the cargo. It 
was by such regulation as this that Great 
Britain has solved the problem of conges- 
tion in her ports and made each ton of 
shipping do its full quota of essential work. 
Presumably the recently appointed Federal 
Shipping Board would take over the direc- 
tion and encouragement of merchant ship- 
building and the direction of shipping 
so as to prevent port congestion—though 
all experience would prove that a single 
able man would do much better than a 
board of several members. 

But whether under a board or a 
single executive our shipping should be 
armed to combat the submarines, should 
sail entirely under the orders of the Navy 
Department, and the comings and goings 
of all ships should be subject to naval 
contingencies arid orders. Moreover, 
every ship’s cargo must be utilized so as to 
give the maximum aid. Private business 
and shipments should come second to war 
needs of the United States and the Allied 
countries. The control of the shipments 
should be absolute, so that, in codperation 
with the Allies, the Government can see 
that it is done. We could also be of great 


aid, by taking over from the British and 
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French all the censorship of shipments 
which they now do at .an immense loss of 
time and money. Each cargo going from 
the United States should be thoroughly 
inspected and passed.upon, especially those 
going to neutral-countries, so that the work 
done at Kirkwall or Gibraltar can be, in 
a large measure, done away with—thereby 
not only saving time and trouble but 
eliminating a large amount of the friction 
now caused by the British censorship. 
The censoring of cargoes on loading is 
obviously easier and more certain than 
when a ship is stopped en route. Also 
another piece of work which this country 
has felt has been badly done in England 
can be done here—the censorship of mail, 
cable, and wireless in the United States is 
our work and will be of great assistance to 
the Allies. 


CONTROL OF SHIPBUILDING 


Of course, the next*step after putting 
control of our shipping into the. hands of 
the Government is the commandeering 
of all our shipbuilding plants, which Con- 
gress has already considered. About half 
the tonnage building now in the United 
States for foreign governments is con- 
tracted for by Norwegian firms. 

Under similar circumstances abroad 
such ships were taken by the nations where 
they were building. In any case, after 
the war, we are likely to find that we have 
finally acquired a great merchant marine, 
and if we can reform our navigation laws 
so as to give shipping a fair chance we will 
again be one of the great seafaring nations. 

However, unless we go further in our 
organization for transportation, this con- ’ 
trol of shipping will lose a great part of its 
value. On February 5th, Congress took 
up the question of control of railroads and 
telegraph lines. This is, of course, one of 
the first necessary steps. There are to-day 
running into the great Eastern seaboard 
ports of the United States enough rail- 
roads to supply not only all the shipping 
the ports can take care of, but also the 
legitimate business of those ports. But 
there is little national codperation between 
these roads. One of the _ underlying 
troubles of coal famines, high food prices, 
and freight congestion is that each road 
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MR. HOWARD E. COFFIN 
One of the men particularly responsible for the creation of the Council of National Defense, which is 
designed to bring all the forces of transportation, industry, and labor into effective use in time of war, a 
task which is impossible without provision for universal service of industry as well as of men 


is trying to work out the problem more or 
less alone. England quickly came toa rail- 
road dictator, and then France, and now 
finally Russia has come to the same point. 
It took some of those countries as much as 
two years to come to it, but they have 
proved that it is not only necessary but 
effective, and it is a lesson that the United 
States should take cognizance of and 
adopt before the railroads fail us and we 
are forced to it through failure to learn a 
lesson from others. 

Mr. Daniel Willard, the president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, was selected as 
a member of the Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defense to organize 
the railroads so that they could be of the 
greatest use in time of war. The raiiroads 
need his direction now. There is a great 
and costly freight congestion. The rail- 
roads struggle with it as best they can, 
but under multitudinous direction and 
inany embarrassments. The Interstate 


Commerce Commission, the federal body 
having most to do with their affairs, has 
no power to help the situation. To do our 
utmost to help the Allies and incidentally 
ourselves we need the power of the Federal 
Government centred in the hands of one 
man to deal with the rail transportation 
in codperation with a similar controller of 
shipping, finance, munitions, etc. 

The legal neutrality of the country has 
prevented the Government from aiding 
and encouraging the economic alliance 
which we have had with the Entente Allies 
ever since the war began—an_ alliance 
which, as the Germans have pointed out, is 
much to our advantage. But now, if the 
Government should use its power to make 
that economic codperation more effective 
we could by just that much help the Allies 
to win—and, in so doing, win ourselves; for 
any active operations of our own against 
Germany must for some time be confined to 
submarine chasing and economic pressure. 
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But in certain Allied circles it is said 
that a couple of corps, 80,000 American 
soldiers, in France, would help materially 
to shorten the war even if they never got 
farther than the training camps. For if 
we had 80,000 men training in France anda 
real army in training here for any possible 
contingency that might arise, it would be 
complete proof to Germany that sooner or 
later she was doomed. The German army 
laughed at the small beginnings of 
Kitchener’s army. They would not laugh 
at any similar small force again. 

And this brings us again to the question 
of organization. Would not the equipping 
of an American army interfere with the 
delivery of munitions to the Allies and do 
them more harm than our army could ever 
do good? 

Almost immediately after the severance 
of diplomatic relations with Germany, 
Congress took up the question of control 
of shipbuilding yards and all industrial 
plants needed for putting the Nation upon 
a war footing in the shortest possible 
time. 

There is a definite danger that the United 
States in preparing for a war with Ger- 
many may do irretrievable harm to the 
Allies by this very move, unless it is care- 
fully thought out. And, thereby, we should 
irretrievably harm ourselves; for the 
object of the United States is to protect 
our rights and the ideals of democracy 
and humanity. Toachieve that object the 
downfall of Prussian militarism is essential. 
Therefore, as we can achieve that end only 
through the Allies, it would be a fatal blun- 
der on the part of this country to be so 
shortsighted as to cripple them when they 
are fighting for that very end which the 
United States stands for. 

Russia to-day has large orders for small 
arms and other munitions placed in the 
United States. One of ‘the main reasons 
why the Russian campaigns have been 
unsuccessful has been the shortage of 
munitions. To-day there is only one rifle 
for every four men in their armies. Japan 
and the United States are the two greatest 
sources of supply to Russia. If, by unin- 
telligent commandeering of plants, we 
should stop shipments of these supplies to 
Russia, we shall be defeating our own ends. 
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MR. J. P. MORGAN 

As agent for the Allies his house has had the largest 

share in the transactions which have changed the 
United States from a debtor to a creditor nation 
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MR. H. P. DAVISON 


Of J. P. Morgan & Company, the chief agents of the 
Allied governments in this country both for borrowing 
money and for spending it, and therefore the chief 
conduit of our prosperity based on export 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


The head of the Government banking system which has been prevented by neutrality from giving any 
aid to the financing of our foreign trade, the chief cause of our present prosperity, but which could greatly 
enlarge the Allies’ purchasing power in the United States 


If there were any immediate danger to 
the United States; if there were any reason 
to believe that these supplies could be used 
immediately by our authorities, there might 
be some reason for it. But the specifica- 
tions for our ordnance and munitions are 
not the same as those on the supplies which 
our private firms are making for Europe, 
and it would take almost as long to readjust 
the machinery and start making supplies 
for our army as it would to turn some of 
the manufacturing plants in the United 
States into plants for war material. 

The other great danger is that we should 
hold up the shipments of raw materials to 
France and England. These two countries 
are not dependent upon us for manufac- 
tured products, but they are dependent for 
a large part of their raw materials. To 
stop these shipments would mean, first, the 
shutting down of the factories, then the 
shortage of munitions at the front, and 
ultimately, if kept up long enough, the final 
defeat of the Allies and the triumph of 
Prussian militarism and autocracy. 

If our Government commandeers private 
works or calls for bids indiscriminately, 


the result will be chaos, high prices, and 
delay. But this is not necessary. The 
committee of the Naval Consulting Board 
of which Mr. Howard E. Coffin was chair- 
man, compiled a list of 27,000 manu- 
facturing concerns in the United States 
that can make war materials. 

This inventory is now in the hands of 
the Council of National Defense, which is 
made up of six members of the Cabinet. 
It was organized to codrdinate our effort 
in case of war. It is the body which 
every citizen should hold responsible for 
the organization of the Nation. 

Shortly after the beginning of the war 
England, France, and Russia sent com- 
missions to the United States to buy 
munitions. Without collaborating they 
started to bid against each other, and 
naturally prices soared. Finally they got 
together and now are buying jointly. 
The Council of National Defense should 
confer with the Allies so that the needs 
and interests of the United States 
are mutually served but not to the 
detriment or crippling of the Allies and 
to the infinite advantage of Germany. 
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MR. DANIEL WILLARD 
President of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and a member of the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense, in which capacity in war time he could be of immense service to the country in con- 
trolling all railroads as Colonel Thornton has control of all railroad transportation in England 


We must make certain that in every 
move of our preparedness we are working 
toward the destruction of Prussian mili- 
tarism and not in any’way impeding any 
action that goes toward that achievement. 

However, such a state involves im- 
mediately the great problem—perhaps the 
gravest which France and England had 
to face—labor. Certainly, to fulfil ade- 
quately our obligations the eight-hour 
day in all work pertaining to preparedness 
must go until after the war. Secretary 
Daniels has already advocated suspending 


the eight-hour day in all navy work. 
There were Englishmen who, early in the 
war, did not conceive the proportions of the 
situations; they talked of England “doing 


her share.”” It is not a question of “share.” 
Each bit of new energy and achievement 
means that the duration of the war will be 
shortened by a little; therefore, it behooves 
each country not to divide the problem 
into parts and each take one of them, but 
each to do its utmost and add it all to the 
common effort. And the United States 
will not and cannot do its utmost if labor 
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FREIGHT CONGESTION 


A condition growing out of the war which cannot be remedied by the railroads acting independently 
and without Government power, but which can be managed by a Government controller of military and 
m civil transportation 


it 
1€ does not willingly help in carrying out should every one be submitted to an arbi- 
eS the war work of the United States. Labor tration board, and if either the labor or the 


or disputes, wage disputes, time disputes employers do not abide by the decision, 
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MR. P. A. S. FRANKLIN 


Vice-president of the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine, under whose charge both English and American 
vessels are sailing to Europe—among these being the 
only American ships carrying American mail to Europe 


then is the time for the Government to 
step in and take control. 

England and France have settled these 
troubles at least for the duration of the 
war, and once again we should take a leaf 
out of their book of experience and profit 
by it, rather than go through their same 
difficulties. 

Underlying most labor disputes is the 
question of the cost of living, and the price 
of food is the greatest part of that quesion. 
There does not seem to be any danger, no 
matter how long the war may last, of an 
actual shortage of food in this country such 
as there is in Europe. The Allies are bor- 
rowing the money from us with which to 
pay for the food that they buy from us. 
Because of this increased European demand 
we are now bidding against Europe for our 
own food supply and prices are soaring. 
The food situation is analogous to the 
munitions situation at the beginning of 
the war when the Allies, with money from 
the same sources, were bidding against 
each other for American war material. 

During the last year there were many 
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food-price scandals in the United States: 
dealers holding supplies for higher prices, 
speculative corners in certain commodities 
and other devices of unscrupulous gam- 
blers to raise the prices to the public. 
The answer to such a situation is, of course, 
simple—and it was one of the first moves 
made in the warring countries—the fixing 
of maximum prices for foodstuffs. There 
is a need, and a great need, for a com- 
mission to fix these maximum prices. 
Mr. Hoover says, in regard to his relief of 
Belgium, that he has worked out his food 
relief scheme only for the middle and 
laboring classes. “I have never seen,” 
said he, “the time when the rich cannot get 
food. They can take care of themselves. 
And, by and large, the farmer will see that 
he and his family have enough. Our 
problem has been the middle classes and 
labor.’’ 

Similar testimony is reported in the ex- 
perience of Austria-Hungary by Mr. Wolf 
von Schierbrand in the North American 
Review for January. He says: 

“The fighting men at the front get fairly 
enough to eat. But in the ‘hinterland’ 
the civilian population suffers more or less 
severely from an insufficiency of nourish- 
ing food. . . . 

“If the foodstuffs of both Hungary and 
Austria were put into a joint pool, so to 
speak, and the people of the whole mon- 
archy fed out of it evenly there would be 
no serious difficulty. It would mean that 
everybody would receive about 70 per cent. 
of the normal supply of peace days. But 
Hungary is a sovereign state, just as much 
as Austria is, and Hungarians do not pro- 
pose to stint themselves to please the 
people of the other half of the dual mon- 
archy. Thus it is that Austria goes short 
in her rations—alarmingly short.” 

These experiences point the way to our 
course in controlling food supplies. They 
indicate that the food problem is more one 
of distribution than of quantity and that 
our duty is to govern distribution so that 
there will be no excessive high prices here 
and also so that we should not work at 
cross purposes with the Allies, whose 
cause is patently our own. 

So we may regulate our food prices, 
and perhaps the general distribution of our 
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SHIPBUILDING ACTIVITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


During the last year 560,000 tons of new shipping was built in this country, about 25 per cent. of the 
amount sunk by the Germans in 1916. Part of this shipping was built for foreign countries. ‘Twice that 
amount has been contracted for to be finished during the next year 


food supply over the whole country. 
Primarily, this move will tend to lessen 
labor troubles; moreover, equally as im- 
portant is the fact that we will not be 
defeating Prussianism if we do not organize 
In every way. It is not right that we 
should allow food speculators to make 
huge fortunes from France and England, 
as well as from ourselves. We must fix 


maximum prices not only for home food 
supplies but also for our export shipments. 

The foregoing is a general outline of 
some of the main steps which we can take 
to best help the Allies from their point 
of view. But each and every step is 
of distinct advantage to the United States 
in many ways. Primarily they are the 
logical and essential steps which we can 
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INTERNED GERMAN MERCHANTMEN 


About 590,000 tons of merchant shipping is interned in harbors of the United States. 
take over, renovate, and use this shipping to great advantage both to ourselves and the Entente Allies 


take to destroy the imperialistic idea of the 
Prussian Government and to bring about 
the coveted condition which President 
Wilson set forth in his speech before the 
Senate: the triumph of Democracy and the 
equal rights of all peoples to a voice in their 
government; secondarily, they will bring 
to us, unless we completely fail to take 
advantage of our opportunity, a great 
merchant marine; universal military ser- 
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The Government can 


vice, with adequate preparedness for 
defense of our country; a financial and 
economic equality with the great nations 
of the world; an international conscious- 
ness; and, most important of all, a national 
unity of feeling and purpose, forever 
eliminating the various race elements of 
our population by amalgamating them into 
a cohesive and_ single-minded nation: 
Americans, first, last, and all the time. 





gestion are inevitable. 


SHIPPING CONGESTION 
Because of the lack of collaboration between the railroad and shipping agencies, great delays and con- 
Control and coordination of all transportation would ke of infinite advantage t0 
the Allies, to whom most of our products go, and of equal profit to ourselves 
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FLYING FOR FRANCE 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN AVIATOR IN THE AMERICAN ESCADRILLE IN FRANCE— 
HOW KIFFIN ROCKWELL DIED, AND THE UNFORTUNATE ACCIDENT THAT KILLED 
NORMAN PRINCE—THE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF THE FLYING MEN 


BY 


JAMES R. McCONNELL 


(SERGEANT PILOT OF THE AMERICAN [ESCADRILLE) 


N THE 12th of October, 
twenty small airplanes flying 
ina “V” formation, at such 
height that they resembled a 
flock of geese, crossed the 

River Rhine, where it skirts the plains of 
Alsace, and, turning north, headed for the 
famous Mauser works at Oberndorf. Fol- 
lowing in their wake was an equal number 
of larger machines, and above these darted 
and circled swift fighting planes. The first 
group of aircraft was flown by British 
pilots, the second by French, and three of 
the fighting planes by Americans in the 
French aviation. It was a cosmopolitan 
collection that effected that successful raid. 


We American pilots, who are grouped 
into one escadrille, had been fighting above 
the battlefield of Verdun from the 2oth of 
May until orders came in the middle of 
September for us to leave our airplanes for 
a unit that would replace us, and to report 
at Le Bourget, the great aviation centre at 
Paris. The mechanics and the rest of the 
personnel left, as usual, in the escadrille’s 
trucks with the material. For once the 
pilots did not take the aérial route and they 
boarded the Paris express at Bar-le-Duc with 
all the enthusiasm of school boys off for a 
vacation. They were to have a week in 
the Capital! Where they were to go after 
that they did not know, but presumed it 














THE MEN 


OF THE AMERICAN 





ESCADRILLE 


_ Young Americans who are aiding France in maintaining her supremacy in the air. From left to right: 
Lieutenant de Laage de Mieux (the French Instructor), Johnson, Rumsey, McConnell, Thaw, Lufbery, 


Rockwell, Masson, Prince, and Hall 
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would be to the Somme. As a matter of 
fact, the escadrille was to be sent to the 
town of Luxeuil, in the Vosges, to take part 
in the Mauser raid. 

Besides Captain Thenault and Lieuten- 
ant de Laage de Mieux, our French officers, 


PEACEFUL RETREAT 
lhe Escadrille has, as a general rule, been quartered in villages behind the firing lines and far removed from 








OF THE AIR FIGHTERS 


strife of battle 


the following American pilots were in the 
escadrille at this time: Lieutenant Thaw, 
who had returned to the front, even though 
his wounded arm had not entirely healed; 
Adjutants Norman Prince, Hall, Lufbery, 
and Masson; and Sergeants Kiffin Rock- 








his device on the side of his airplane. 
its side 





THE INSIGNIA OF THE AMERICAN 
The modern crusader of the air, like the crusader of old who emblazoned his crest on his shield, carries 





ESCADRILLE 


Each plane of the American Escadrille has an Indian head painted upon 
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THE DREADNAUGHT OF THE AIR 


The huge Breguet air cruiser which is used for bombardment purposes and carries machine guns as well as 
racks for launching bombs 


well, Hill, Pavelka, Johnson, and Rumsey. 
| had been sent to a hospital toward the end 
of August, because of a lame back resulting 
from a smash-up in landing, and couldn’t 
follow the Escadrille until later. 

Every aviation unit boasts several mas- 


cots. Dogs of every description are to be 
seen around the camps, but the Americans 
managed, during their stay in Paris, to add 
to their menagerie a lion cub named 
“Whiskey.” The little chap had been 
born on a boat crossing from Africa and was 














THE BATTLE CRUISER OF THE AIR 


The new model Nieuport fighting machine mounts at great speed, rising to 7,000 feet in six minutes, 
and flies as high as 20,000 feet. The machine gun is mounted on the hood and shoots through the 


rapidly revolving propeller 
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advertised for sale in 
France. Some of the 
American pilots chip- 
ped in and bought 
him. He was a cute, 
bright-eyed baby lion 
who tried to roar in a 
most threatening man- 
ner, but who was bliss- 
fully content the mo- 
ment one gave him 
one’s finger to suck. 
“Whiskey” got a good 
view of Paris during 
the few days he was 
there, for some one in 
the crowd was always 
borrowing him to take 
some place. Like 
most lionsincaptivity, 
he became acquainted 
with bars; but the sort “Whiskey” saw 
were not for purposes of confinement. 
The orders came directing the Escadrille 
to Luxeuil and, bidding farewell to gay 
“Paree,’ the men boarded the Belfort 
train with bag and baggage—and the lion. 
Lions, it developed, were not allowed in 
passenger coaches. The conductor was 
assured that “Whiskey” was quite harm- 
less, and was going to overlook the rules 
when the cub began to roar and tried to get 
at the railroad man’s finger. That settled 








F. O. B. FIRING LINE 


The bodies of the airplanes are transported to the aviation field in specially 
constructed trucks, and the wings are attached to the machines on the field 


it, so two of the men had to stay behind in 
order to crate up “ Whiskey” and take him 
along the next day. 

The Escadrille was joined in Paris by 
Robert Rockwell, of Cincinnati, who had 
finished his training as a pilot, and was 
waiting at the Reserve. He had gone to 
France to work as a surgeon in one of the 
American war hospitals. He disliked re- 
maining in the rear, and eventually en- 
listed in aviation. 

The period of training for a pilot, espe- 
cially for one who is 








THE HANGARS OF THE BIRDMEN 
“The rumble of heavy artillery reaches us in a heavy volume of sound. One 


can see 
puffs of anti-aircraft fire” 


the high flying airplanes darting like swallows in the shrapnel 


to fly a fighting ma- 
chine at the front, has 
been very much pro- 
longed. It is no 
longer sufficient that 
he learn to fly and to 
master various types 
of machines. He now 
completes his training 
in schools where aérial 
shooting is taught, 
and in others where 
he practises combat, 
group  manceuvres, 
and acrobatic stunts 
such as looping the 
loop and the more 
difficult tricks. In all, 
it requires from seven 
to nine months. 
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SERGEANT “BERT” HALL 


Who has his name in reverse on the left side of his airplane “so that an avia- 
tor passing him on that side will be able to read it” 


Dennis Dowd, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is, so 
far, the only American volunteer aviator 
killed while in training. Dowd, who had 
joined the Foreign Legion shortly after the 
war broke out, was painfully wounded 
during the offensive in Champagne. After 
his recovery he was transferred, at his re- 
quest, into aviation. At the Buc school he 
stood at the head of the fifteen Americans 
who were learning to be aviators, and was 
considered one of the most promising 
pilots in the training camp. On August 11, 
1916, while making a 
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the time set for the 
wedding. 

When the Escadrille 
arrived at Luxeuil, it 
found a great surprise 
in the form of a large 
British aviation con- 
tingent. This detach- 
ment, from the Royal 
Navy Flying Corps, 
numbered more than 
fifty pilots and a 
thousand men. New 
hangars harbored their 
fleet of bombard- 
ment machines. Their 
own anti-aircraft bat- 
teries were in em- 
placements near the 
field. Though de- 
tached from the Brit- 
ish forces and under French command, 
this unit followed the rule for His Maj- 
esty’s armies in France by receiving all its 
food and supplies from England. It had 
its transport service. 

The Escadrille had beenin Luxeuil during 
the months of April and May. We had 
made many friends among the townspeople 
and the French pilots stationed there, so 
the old members of the American unit were 
welcomed with open arms and their new 
comrades made to feel at home in the 








flight preliminary to 
his brevet, Dowd fell 
from a height of only 
80 metres (260 feet) 
and was instantly 
killed. Either he had 
fainted or a control 
had broken. 

While a patient at 
the hospital, Dowd 
had been sent pack- 
ages by a _ young 
French girl of Neuilly. 
A correspondence en- 
sued, and when Dowd 
went to Paris on con- 
valescent leave, he 
and the young lady 
became engaged. He 


was killed just before Engi 





_ The Frenchman is the most natural pilot and the most adroit. 
Englishman and the American, while more calm, obtain the same results”’ 





THE POILU IS KEENLY INTERESTED IN AIRCRAFT 
“There is little difference between the English, French, and American avia- 


But the 
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quaint Vosges town. It wasn’t long, how- 
ever, before the Americans and the British 
got together. At first there was a feeling 
of reserve on both sides, but, once ac- 
quainted, they became fast friends. The 
Naval pilots were quite representative of 
the United Kingdom, hailing, as they did, 
from England, Canada, New South Wales, 
South Africa, and 
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go to 20,000 feet when it is handled by 
a skilful pilot. . 
It was some time before the airplanes 
arrived, and every one was idle. There 
was nothing to do but loaf around the 
hotel, where the American pilots were 
quartered, visit the British in their bar- 
racks at the field, or go walking. It was 
about as much like 








other parts of the 
Empire. Most of 
them were soldiers 
by profession. All 
were officers, but 
they were as demo- 
cratic as it is pos- 
sible to be. As a 
result there was a 
continuous exchange 
of dinners. In a 
few days every one 
in this Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance was call- 
ing each other by 
some nickname and 
swearing lifelong 
friendship. 

“We didn’t know 
what you Yanks 
would be like,’ re- 
marked one of the 
Englishmen one day. 
“Thought you might 
be snobby on ac- 
count of being vol- 
unteers, but | swear 








war as a Bryan lec- 
ture. While | was 
in the hospital | re- 
ceived a letter writ- 
ten at this time from 
one of the boys. | 
opened it, expecting 
to read of an aérial 
combat. It informed 
me that Thaw had 
caught a trout three 
feet long, and that 
Lufbery had — suc- 
ceeded in_ picking 
two baskets of mush- 
rooms. 

Day after day the 
British ‘planes prac- 
tised formation fly- 
ing. The regularity 
with which _ the 
squadron’s machines 
would leave _ the 
ground was remark- 
able. The twenty 
Sopwiths took the 
air at precise inter- 





you're a bally hu- 
man lot.” ‘That, | 
will explain, is a very 
fine compliment. 
There was trouble 


“WHISKEY” 


The mascot of the American Escadrille, with the 
late Lieutenant Kiffin Rockwell and Lieutenant 


William Thaw. “He was a cute, bright-eyed baby 
lion, who tried to roar in the most threatening man- 
ner, but who was blissfully content the moment one 
gave him one’s finger to suck” 


vals, flew ‘together 
in a “V” formation 
while executing dif- 
ficult |manceuvres, 
and landed one after 





getting new airplanes 

for every one in the Escadrille. Only five 
arrived. They were the new model Nieu- 
port fighting machines. - Instead of having 
only thirteen square metres of supporting 
surface, they had fifteen, and the forty- 
seven-shot Lewis machine guns had been 
replaced by the Vickers, which fires five 
hundred rounds. This gun is mounted on 
the hood, and, by means of a timing gear, 
shoots through the propeller. The 15- 
metre Nieuport mounts at a terrific rate, 
rising to 7,000 feet in six minutes. It will 


the other with the 

exactness of clockwork. The French pilots 
flew the Farman and Breguet bombardment 
machines whenever the weather permitted. 
Every one knew some big bombardment 
was ahead, but when it would be made or 
what place was to be attacked was a secret. 
Considering the number of machines that 
were continually roaring above the field of 
Luxeuil, it is remarkable that only two 
fatal accidents occurred. One was when a 
British pilot tried diving at a target, for 
machine-gun practice, and was unable to 
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redress his airplane. 
Both he and his gun- 
ner were killed. In 
the second accident 
| lost a good friend— 
a young Frenchman. 
He took up his gun- 


“ner in a two-seated 


Nieuport. A young 
Canadian pilot, ac- 
companied by a 
French officer, fol- 
lowed in a Sopwith. 
When at about a 
thousand feet the 
airmen began to 
manoeuvre about 
each other. In mak- 
ing a turn too close 
the tips of their 
wings touched. The 
Nieuport turned 
downward, its wings 
folded, and it fell 
like a stone. The 
Sopwith fluttered a 
second or two, then 
its wings buckled 
and it dropped in 


the wake of the Nieuport. The two men 
in each of the ’planes were killed outright. 
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SERGEANT JAMES R. MCCONNELL 
Who went to France in January, 1915, as an ambu- 
lance driver. ‘The more | saw the splendor of the 
fight the French were fighting the more | began to 
feel like an embusqué (slacker). So I made up my 
mind to go into aviation” 
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Next to falling in 
flames, a drop in a 
wrecked machine is 
the worst death an 
aviator can meet. | 
know of no sound 
more terrible than 
that made by an air- 
plane crashing to 
earth. Breathless, 
one has watched the 
uncontrolled appar- 
atus tumble through 
the air. The agony 
felt by the pilot and 
passenger seems to 
transmit itself to 
you. You are help- 
less to avert the cer- 
tain death. You 
cannot even turn 
your eyes away at 
the moment of im- 
pact. In the dull, 
grinding crash there 
is the sound of 
breaking bones. 

Luxeuil was an ex- 
cellent place to ob- 


serve the difference that exists between the 
French and English and American aviator, 











THE WAR EAGLE’S AERY 

_ “The roar of motors that are being tested is punctuated by the staccato barking of machine guns and 
at intervals the hollow whistling sound of a fast ’plane diving to earth is added to this symphony of war 
notes” : 
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DEAD ON 


THE FIELD OF HONOR 





THE LATE CORP. VICTOR CHAPMAN 


Killed over the battlefields before Verdun while 
defending two other members of the Escadrille 
from the enemy. ‘To lose Victor was not merely 
an irreparable loss to us but to France and to the 
world as well” 


but when all is said and 
done there is but little dif- 
ference. The Frenchman is 
the most natural pilot and 
the most adroit. Flying 
comes easier to him than to 
an Englishman or American, 
but once accustomed to an 
airplane and the air they all 
accomplish the same amount 
of work. A Frenchman goes 
about it with a little more 
dash than the others, and 
puts on a few extra frills, 
but the Englishman calmly 
carries out his mission and 
obtains the same results. 
An American is a combin- 
ation of the two, but neither 
better nor worse. Though 
there is a large number of 
expert German airmen, | do 
not believe the average 
Teuton makes as good a 
flier as a Frenchman, Eng- 
lishman, or American. 

Despite their bombardment of open 
towns and the use of explosive bullets in 
their aérial machine guns, the Boches have 
shown up in a better light in aviation than 
in any other arm. A few of the Hun pilots 
have even evinced certain elements of 
honor and decency. 

I remember one chap who was the right 





THE LATE LIEUT. KIFFIN 
ROCKWELL 
Killed in combat in the air on 


September 23, 1916. 
my debt for Lafayette and 
Rochambeau”’ was the way he 
viewed his service to France 


THE LATE LIEUT. NORMAN PRINCE 


Killed while returning from the bombardment of 
Oberndorf on October 12, 1916. His machine became 
entangled in an electric wire over the field. Although 
mortally hurt he immediately gave orders to have the 
field illuminated to avoid other like accidents 


sort. He was a young man, 
but a pilot of long standing. 
An old infantry captain 
stationed near his aviation 
field at Etain, east of Ver- 
dun, prevailed upon. this 
German pilot to take him on 
a flight. There was a new 
machine to test out and he 
told the captain to climb 
aboard. Foolishly, he 
crossed the trench lines and, 
actuated by a desire to give 
his passenger an interesting 
trip, proceeded to fly over 
the French aviation head- 
quarters. Unfortunately 
for him, he encountered three 
French fighting’ planes, 
which promptly opened fire. 
The German pilot was 
wounded in the leg and the 
gasolene tank of his airplane 
pierced. Under him was an 
aviation field. Hedecided to 
land. The machine was captured before 
the Germans had time to burn it up. 
Explosive bullets were discovered in the 
machine gun. A French officer turned to 
the German captain and informed him 
that he would probably be shot for using 
explosive bullets. The captain did not 
understand. 

“Don’t shoot him,” said the pilot, using 


| pay 
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“If you are going to 
The captain has 
He doesn’t 
It’s 


excellent French. 
shoot any one, take me. 
nothing to do with the bullets. 
even knowhow to worka machine gun. 
his first trip in an airplane.” 

“Well, if you'll give us some good infor- 
mation, we won’t shoot you,” said the 
French officer. . 

“Information!” replied the German. “I 
can’t give you any. | come from Etain, 
and you know where that is as well as I do.”’ 

“No, you must give us some worth- 
while information, or I’m afraid you'll be 
shot,” insisted the Frenchman. ~ 

“If | give you worth-while information,” 
answered the pilot, “you’ll go over and 
kill a lot of soldiers, and if I don’t you’ll 
kill one—so go ahead.” 

The last time | heard of the Boche he 
was being well taken care of. 


” 
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HOW KIFFIN ROCKWELL DIED 


Kiffin Rockwell and Lufbery were the 
first to get their new machines ready and, 
on the 23d of September, went out for the 
first flight since the Escadrille had arrived 
at Luxeuil. They became separated in the 
air, but each flew on alone, which was a 
dangerous thing to do in the Alsace sector. 
There is but little fighting in the trenches 
there, but great aérial activity. Due to 
the British and French squadrons at Lux- 
euil, and the threat their presence implied, 
the Germans had to oppose them by a large 
fleet of fighting machines. | believe there 
were more than forty Fokkers alone in the 
camps of Kolmar and Habsheim. Obser- 
vation machines, protected by two or three 
fighting ’planes, would venture far into our 
lines. It is something the Germans dare 
not do on any other part of the front. They 
had a special trick that consisted in sending 
a large, slow observation machine into our 
lines to invite attack. When a French 
‘plane would dive after it, two Fokkers, 
hovering high overhead, would drop on 
the tail of the Frenchman, and he stood 
but small chance if caught in the trap. 

Just before Kiffin Rockwell reached the 
lines he spied a German machine under 
him, flying at 3,500 metres. I can imagine 
the satisfaction he felt in at last catching 
an enemy ’plane in our lines. Rockwell 
had fought more combats than the rest of 
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us put together, and had shot down many 
German machines that had fallen in their 
lines, but this was the first time he had had 
an opportunity of bringing down a Boche 
in our territory. 

A captain, the commandant of an 
Alsatian village, watched the aérial battle 
through his field glasses. He said that 
Rockwell approached so close to the enemy 
that he thought there would be a collision. 
The German craft, which carried two 
machine guns, had opened a rapid fire when 
Rockwell started his dive. He plunged 
through the stream of lead, and only when 
very close to his enemy did he begin shoot- 
ing. Fora second it looked as though the 
German was falling, so the Captain said, 
but then he saw the French machine turn 
rapidly, nose down; the wings on one side 
broke off and fluttered in the wake of the 
airplane, which hurtled earthward in a 
rapid drop. It crashed into the ground in 
a small field—a field of flowers—a few 
hundred yards back of the trenches. It was 
not more than two and a half milesfrom the 
spot where Rockwell, in the month of May, 
brought down his first enemy machine. 
The Germans immediately opened up on 
the wreck with artillery fire. Despite the 
bursting shrapnel, gunners from a nearby 
battery rushed out and recovered poor 
Rockwell’s broken body. There was a 
hideous wound in his breast where an ex- 
plosive bullet had torn through. A sur- 
geon who examined the body testified that 
if it had been an ordinary bullet Rockwell 
would have had an even chance of landing 
with only a bad wound. As it was, he was 
killed the instant the unlawful missile ex- 
ploded in his breast. 

Lufbery engaged a German craft, but be- 
fore he could get to close range two Fokkers 
swooped down from behind and filled his 
airplane full of holes. Exhausting his 
ammunition, he landed at Fontaine, an 
aviation field near the lines. There he 
learned of Rockwell’s death, and was told 
that two other French machines had been 
brought down within the hour. He ordered 
his gasolene tank filled, procured a full band 
of cartridges, and soared up into the air to 
avenge his comrade. He sped up and 
down the lines, and made a wide détour to 
Habsheim, where the Germans have an 
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aviation field, but all to no avail. 
Boche was in the air. 

The news of Rockwell’s death was tele- 
phoned to the Escadrille. The captain, 
lieutenant, and a couple of the men jumped 
in a staff car and hastened to where he had 
fallen. On their return, the American 
pilots were convened in a room of the hotel 
and the news was broken to them. With 
tears in his eyes, the captain said: “The 
best and bravest of us all is no more.” 

No greater blow could have befallen the 
Escadrille. Kiffin was its soul. He was 
loved and looked up to by not only every 
man in our flying corps but by every one 
who knew him. Kiffin was imbued with 
the spirit of the cause for which he fought 
and gave his heart and soul to the perfor- 
mance of his duty. He said: “I pay my 
debt for Lafayette and Rochambeau,” and 
he gave the fullest measure. The old flame 
of chivalry burned brightly in the boy’s 
fine and sensitive being. With his death, 
France lost one of her most valuable pilots. 
When he was over the lines, the Germans 
did not pass—and he was over them most 
of the time. He brought down four 
enemy ’planes that were credited to him 
officially, and Lieutenant de Laage, who 
was his fighting partner, says he is con- 
vinced that Rockwell accounted for many 
others which fell too far within the Ger- 
man lines to be observed. Rockwell had 
been given the Médaille Militaire and the 
Croix de Guerre, on the ribbon of which he 
wore four palms, representing the four 
magnificent citations he had received in the 
order of the army. As a further reward 
for his excellent work he had been proposed 
for promotion from the grade of sergeant to 
that of second lieutenant. Unfortunately, 
the official order did not arrive until a few 
days following his death. 

The night before Rockwell was killed, he 
had stated that if he were brought down he 
would like to be buried’where he fell. It 
was impossible, however, to place him in a 
grave so near the trenches. His body was 
draped in a French flag and brought back 
to Luxeuil. He was givena funeral worthy 
of a general. His brother Paul, who had 


Not a 


fought in the Legion with him, and who had 
been rendered unfit for service by a wound, 
was granted permission to attend the 
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obsequies. Pilots from all near-by camps 
flew over to render homage to Rockwell’s 
remains. Every Frenchman in the avia- 
tion at Luxeuil marched behind the bier. 
The British pilots, followed by a detach- 
ment of five hundred of their men, were in 
line, and a battalion of French troops 
brought up the rear. As the slow-moving 
procession of blue and khaki clad men 
passed from the church to the graveyard, 
airplanes circled at a feeble height above 
and showered down myriads of flowers. 

Rockwell’s death urged the rest of the 
men to greater action, and the few who had 
machines were constantly after the Boches. 
Prince brought down one. Lufbery, the 
most skilful and successful fighter in the 
Escadrille, would venture far into the 
enemy’s lines and spiral down over a Ger- 
man aviation camp, daring the pilots to 
venture forth. One day he stirred them 
up, but as he was short of fuel he had to 
make for home before they took to the air. 
Prince was out in search of a combat at 
this time. He got it. He ran into the 
crowd Lufbery had aroused. Bullets cut 
into his machine and one, exploding on the 
front edge of a lower wing, broke it. An- 
other shattered a supporting mast. It was 
a miracle that the machine did ‘not give 
way. As badly battered as it was, Prince 
succeeded in bringing it back from over 
Mulhouse, where the fight occurred, to his 
field at Luxeuil. 


LUFBERY'S “FIGHTING ACQUAINTANCE” 


The same day that Prince was so nearly 
brought down, Lufbery missed death by a 
very small margin. He had taken on more 
gasolene and made another sortie. When 
over the lines again, he encountered a Ger- 
man with whom he had a fighting acquaint- 
ance. That is, he and the Boche, who was 
an excellent pilot, had tried to kill each 
other on one or two occasions before. Each 
was too good for the other. Lufbery man- 
ceuvred for position but, before he could 
shoot, the Teuton would evade him by a 
clever turn. They kept after each other, 
the Boche retreating into his lines. When 
they were nearing Habsheim, Lufbery 
glanced back and saw French shrapnel 
bursting over the trenches. It meant a 
German ’plane was over French territory 
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and it was his duty to drive it off. Swoop- 
ing down near his adversary he waved 
good-bye, the enemy pilot did likewise, and 
Lufbery whirred off to chase the other rep- 
resentative of Kultur. He caught up with 
him and dove to the attack, but he was sur- 
prised by a German he had not seen. Be- 
fore he could escape, three bullets entered 
his motor, two passed through the fur- 
lined combination he wore, another ripped 
open one of his woollen flying boots, his 
airplane was riddled from wing tip to wing 
tip, and other bullets cut the elevating 
plane. Had he not been an exceptional 
aviator, he never would have brought safely 
to earth so badly damaged a machine. It 
was so thoroughly shot up that it was 
junked as being beyond repair. Fortu- 
nately Lufbery was over French territory, 
or his forced descent would have resulted in 
his being made prisoner. 

| know of only one other airplane that 
was Safely landed after receiving as heavy 
punishment as did Lufbery’s. It was a 
two-place Nieuport piloted by a young 
Frenchman named Fontaine, with whom | 
trained. He and his gunner attacked a 
German over the Bois le Prétre who dove 
rapidly far into his lines. Fontaine fol- 
lowed and in turn was attacked by three 
other Boches. He dropped to escape, they 
plunged after him, forcing him lower. He 
looked and saw a German aviation field 
under him. He was by this time only 
2,000 feet above the ground. Fontaine 
saw the mechanics rush out to grab him, 
thinking he would land. The attacking 
airplanes had stopped shooting. Fontaine 
pulled on full power and headed for the 
lines. The German ’planes dropped down 
on him and again opened fire. They were 
on his level, behind, and on his sides. Bul- 
lets whistled by him in streams. The 
rapid-fire gun on Fontaine’s machine had 
jammed and he was helpless. His gunner 
fell forward on him, dead. The trenches 
were just ahead, but as he was slanting 
downward to gain speed, he had lost a good 
deal of height, and was at only six hundred 
feet when he crossed the lines, from which 
he received a ground fire. The Germans 
gave up the chase and Fontaine landed. 
His wings were so full of holes that they 
barely supported the machine in the air. 


The uncertain wait at Luxeuil finally 
came to an end on the 12th of October. 
The afternoon of that day the British did 
not say, “Come on Yanks, let’s call off the 
war and have tea,” as was their wont, for 
the bombardment of Oberndorf was on. 
The British and the French machines had 
been prepared. Just before climbing into 
their airplanes the pilots were given their 
orders. The English, in their single-seated 
Sopwiths, which carried four bombs each, 
were the first to leave. The big French 
Breguets and Farmans then soared aloft 
with their tons of explosive destined for the 
Mauser works. The fighting machines, 
which were to convoy them as far as the 
Rhine, rapidly gained their height and 
circled over their charges. Four of the 
battle ’planes were from the American 
Escadrille. They were piloted respectively 
by Lieutenant de Laage, Lufbery, Norman 
Prince, and Masson. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF OBERNDORF 


The Germans were taken by surprise, and 
as a result few of their machines were in the 
air. The bombardment fleet was attacked, 
however, and six of its ’planes shot down, 
some of them falling in flames. Baron, the 
famous French night bombarder, lost his life 
in one of the Farmans. Two Germans were 
brought down by machines they attacked, 
and four pilots from the American Esca- 
drille accounted for one each. Lieutenant 
de Laage shot down his Boche as it was at- 
tacking another French machine, and 
Masson did likewise. Explaining it after- 
ward, he said: “All of a sudden I saw a 
Boche come in between me and a Breguet I 
was following. I just began to shoot, and 
darned if he didn’t fall.’! 

As the full capacity of a Nieuport allows 
but little more than two hours in the air, 
the avions de chasse were forced to return to 
their own lines to take on more gasolene, 
while the bombardment ’planes continued 
on into Germany. The Sopwiths arrived 
first at Oberndorf. Dropping low over the 
Mauser works, they discharged their bombs 
and headed homeward. All arrived, save 
one, whose pilot lost his way and came to 
earth in Switzerland. When the big ma- 
chines got to Oberndorf they saw only 
flames and smoke where once the rifle fac- 
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tory stood. They unloaded their explo- 
sives on the burning wreckage. 

The Nieuports, having refilled their 
tanks, went up to clear the air of any Ger- 
man machines that might be hovering in 
wait for the returning raiders. Prince 
found one, and promptly shot it down. 
Lufbery came upon three. He dove for 
one, making it drop below the others; then, 
forcing a second to descend, attacked the 
one remaining above. The combat was 
short, and at the end of,it the German 
tumbled to earth. This made the fifth 
enemy machine which was officially 
credited to Lufbery. When a pilot has 
accounted for five Boches he is mentioned 
in the official communication, and is 
spoken of as an “Ace,” which in French 
aérial slang means a super-pilot. Papers 
are allowed to call an “Ace” by name, print 
his pictures, and give him a write-up. The 
successful aviator becomes a national hero. 
When Lufbery worked into this category 
the French papers made him a headliner. 
The American “Ace,” with his string of 
medals, then came in for the attentions 
that afflict a matinee idol. The choicest 
bit in the collection was a letter from Wal- 
lingford, Conn., his home town, thanking 
him for putting it on the map. 


THE ACCIDENT THAT KILLED PRINCE 


Darkness was coming rapidly on, but 
Prince and Lufbery remained in the air to 
protect the bombardment fleet. Just at 
nightfall, Lufbery made for a small avia- 
tion field near the lines, known as Cor- 
cieux. Slow-moving machines, with great 
planing capacity, can be landed in the dark, 
but to try and feel for the ground in a 
Nieuport, which comes down at about a 
hundred miles an hour, is to court disaster. 
Ten minutes after Lufbery landed, Prince 
decided to make for the field. He spiraled 
down through the night air and skimmed 
rapidly over the trees bordering the Cor- 


cieux field. In the dark he did not see a 
high-tension electric cable that was 
stretched just above the tree tops. The 


landing gear of his airplane struck it. The 
machine snapped forward and hit the 
ground on its nose. It turned over and 
over. The belt holding Prince broke and 
he was thrown far from the wrecked ’plane. 
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Both of his legs were broken and he nat- 
urally suffered internal injuries. Despite 
the terrific shock and his intense pain, 
Prince did not lose consciousness. Heeven 
kept presence of mind and gave orders to 
the men who had run to pick him up. 
Hearing the hum of a motor, and realizing 
a machine was in the air, Prince told them 
to light fires on the field. ‘“ You don’t want 
another fellow to come down and break 
himself up the way I’ve done,”’ he said. 
Lufbery went with Prince to the hospital 
in Gérardmer. As the ambulance rolled 
along Prince sang to keep up his spirits. 
He spoke of getting well soon and returning 
to service. It was like Norman. He was 
always energetic about his flying. Even 
when he passed through the harrowing 
experience of having a wing shattered, the 
first thing he did on landing was to busy 
himself about getting another fitted in place. 


“DECORATED” ON HIS DEATHBED 


No one thought that Prince was mortally 
injured, but the next day he went into a 
coma; a blood clot had formed on his brain. 
Captain Haff, in command of the aviation 
groups of Luxeuil, accompanied by our 
officers, hastened to Gérardmer. Prince, 
lying unconscious on his bed, was named a 
second lieutenant and decorated with the 
Legion of Honor. He already held the 
Médaille Militaire and Croix de Guerre. 
Norman Prince died on the 15th of Octo- 
ber. He was brought back to Luxeuil and 
given a funeral similar to Rockwell’s. It 
was hard to realize that poor old Norman 
had gone. He was the founder of the 
American Escadrille, and every one in it 
had come to rely on him. He never let 
his own spirits drop, and was always on 
hand with encouragement for the others. 
I do not think Prince minded going. He 
wanted to do his part before being killed, 
and he had more than done it. He had, 
day after day, freed the line of Germans, 
making it impossible for them to do their 
work, and three of them he had shot to 
death. 

Two days after Prince’s death, the Es- 
cadrille received orders to leave for the 
Somme. The night before the departure 
the British gave the American pilots a fare- 
well banquet and toasted them as their 
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“ouardian angels.” They keenly appre- 
ciated the fact that four men from the 
American Escadrille had brought down four 
Germans, and had cleared the way for their 
squadron returning from Oberndorf. When 
the train pulled out the next day, the sta- 
tion platform was packed with khaki-clad 
pilots waving good-bye to their friends, the 
“Yanks.” 

The Escadrille passed through Paris on 
its way to the Somme front. The few 
members who had machines flew from 
Luxeuil to their new post. At Paris the 
pilots were reénforced by three other Amer- 
ican boys who had completed their train- 
ing. They were Fred Prince, who, ten 
months before, had come over from Boston 
to serve in aviation with his brother Nor- 
man; Willis Haviland, of Chicago, who left 
the American Ambulance for the life of a 
birdman; and Bob Soubrian, of New York, 
who had been transferred from the Foreign 
Legion to the flying corps after being 
wounded in the Champagne offensive. 


DISCOMFORTS OF THE SOMME 


Before its arrival in the Somme, the 
Escadrille had always been quartered in 
towns, and the life of the pilots was all that 
could be desired in the way of comforts. 
We had, as a result, come to believe that 
we would wage only a de luxe war, and 
were unprepared for any other sort of cam- 
paign. The introduction to the Somme 
was a rude awakening. Instead of being 
quartered in a villa or hotel, the pilots were 
directed to a portable barracks newly 
erected in a sea of mud. It was set ina 
cluster of similar barns about nine miles 
from the nearest town. A sieve was a 
water-tight compartment in comparison 
with that elongated shed. The damp cold 
penetrated through every crack, chilling 
one to the bone. There were no blankets 
and, until they were procured, the pilots 
had to curl up in their flying clothes. 
There were no arrangements for cooking, 
and the Americans depended on the other 
escadrilles for food. Eight fighting units 
were located at thesame field, and our ever- 
generous French comrades saw to it that no 
ong went hungry. The thick mist, for 
Which the Somme is famous, hunglike a pall 


over the birdmen’s nest, dampening both 
the clothes and spirits of the men. 

Something had to be done, so Thaw and 
Masson, who is our chef de popote (president 
of the mess), obtained permission to go to 
Paris in one of our light trucks. They re- 
turned with cooking utensils, a stove, and 
other necessary things. All hands set to 
work and as a result life was made bearable. 
In fact, I was surprised to find the quarters 
as good as they were when | rejoined the 
Escadrille a couple of weeks after its arrival 
in the Somme. Outside of the cold, mud, 
and dampness, it wasn’t so bad. The bar- 
racks had been partitioned off into little 
rooms, leaving a large space for a dining- 
hall. The stove is set up there and all ani- 
mate life, from the lion cub to the pilots, 
centres around its warming glow. 

The eight escadrilles of fighting machines 
form a rather interesting colony. The 
large canvas hangars are surrounded by the 
house tents of their respective escadrilles; 
wooden barracks for the men and pilots are 
in close proximity, and sandwiched in be- 
tween the encampments of the various 
units are the tents where the commanding 
officers hold forth. In addition there is a 
bath house, where one may go and freeze 
while a tiny stream of hot water trickles 
down one’s shivering form. Another 
shack houses the power plant which gen- 
erates electric light for the tents and bar- 
racks, and in one very popular canvas is 
located the community bar, the profits 
from which go to the Red Cross. 

We had never before been grouped 
with as many other fighting escadrilles, nor 
at a field so near the front. We sensed the 
war to better advantage than at Luxeuil or 
Bar-le-Duc. When there is activity on the 
lines, the rumble of heavy artillery reaches 
us in a heavy volume of sound. From the 
field one can see the line of sausage-shaped 
observation balloons, which delineate the 
front, and beyond them the high-flying air- 
planes, darting like swallows in the 
shrapnel puffs of anti-aircraft fire. The roar 
of motors that are being tested is punctu- 
ated by the staccato barking of machine 
guns, and at intervals the hollow whistling 
sound of a fast ’plane diving to earth is 
added to this symphony of war notes. 














EDWARD 


INCURABLY civilian peo- 
ple brought face to face with 
war is always a_ profoundly 
appealing and moving spec- 
tacle. Sometimes it fills the 
ardent patriot with misgivings and appre- 
hensions that prove to be groundless. To 
one who was privileged to observe them 
both at close range, the public state of 
mind in the United States in the critical 
days at the beginning of last month when 
we broke off diplomatic relations with 
Germany and dismissed her Ambassador 
and the public state of mind of Great 
Britain at the beginning of August, 1914, 
were strikingly alike. Both democracies 
were unprepared for war; mentally unpre- 
pared and materially unprepared. There 
was no “war spirit” in either country and 
no desire for war. There was no lust for 
conquest. 

One was asconscious in England, in 1914, 
of the reluctant gravity to face the plunge 
into battle as in the United States in 1917. 
Any English statesman might have said 
then, voicing the collective aspirations of 
Great Britain, what President Wilson 
said so simply and lucidly when he told 
the Congress that Count von Bernstorff 
had been given his passports: “ 

We purpose nothing more than the reason- 
able defense of the undoubted rights of 
our people. We wish to serve no selfish 
ends. We seek merely to stand true alike 
in thought and action ’to the immemorial 
principles of our people seek 
merely to vindicate our right to liberty and 
justice and an unmolested life.” That 
one thought and ideal brought the two 
great English-speaking countries to face 
war with clean hands and hearts against 
the hostile and aggressive Germanic tribes. 
The people didn’t want to fight if they 
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But here as well as 
there they were ready to follow their chosen 


could get out of it. 


and elected leaders. The story runs that 
at noon on the day England declared war 
against Germany the French Ambassador 
at London sent a messenger to the Presi- 
dent of France confessing that he did not 
know and could not discover what course 
England had in mind to pursue; whether 
she would meet her obligations and enter 
the war or whether she would stay out of it 
and “trade with both sides,” as the great 
organ of the Liberal Party, the Daily 
News, urged on the very eve of the decision. 
But the Government declared for war and 
for righteousness, and the people followed 
the lead given them. 

Every discerning person who was in 
Great Britain at that time knows that 
had the question of going to war or staying 
out of it been left to a.popular vote the 
masses of the people in England would 
have been on the side of peace—and ulti- 
mate ruin. I venture to believe that the 
same thing might have been said of us on 
February 1st. With the enemy at their 
gates and separated from them by only a 
narrow strip of water, the English people 
in the beginning, as a whole, did not “re- 
alize” the war. They were not conscious 
of their obligations. They did not know 
that their institutions were menaced. 
Even after the war began it was the 
grievous experience of speakers at recruit- 
ing meetings to be told by workingmen in 
the Midlands that it did not matter if the 
Germans did come and take the country. 
“Our wages will go on just the same,” they 
said. England was slow to awake, just 
as the United States has been slow to awake 
to our relations to the war in Europe. 


In England the working class, the 


miners, the trade unionists, the factory 
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operatives held off from the war a long 
time. They were slow to adjust them- 
selves to a new situation. They proved 
to have little imagination and small ca- 
pacity for the rapid assimilation of ideas. 
While quicker and more active minds were 
re-drawing the map of Europe or discuss- 
ing the terms to be imposed upon Germany 
the great mass of the people of England 
were still asking themselves whether the 
country ought to be at war at all. Like our- 
selves, they had been living in a secure and 
fortunate position in the world in which 
war had no place, and it cost them a great 
spiritual effort to abandon the hopes of 
their dreams and tomeet the German on his 
own terms of blood and brutal conflict. 
It was not really until the sinking of the 
Lusitania and the first gas attack at Ypres 
that the last doubts as to the causes at 
stake were dispelled. They were accus- 
tomed to thinking of soldiers and citizens 
as two different species. We have been 
even slower in coming to the realization 
that every able-bodied man owes a sol- 
dier’s duties to the State and should be 
prepared physically and by education to 
renderthem. We were all brought sharply 
face to face with that fact when we broke 


off with Germany because of her uncivil-. 


ized and barbarous practices on the seas. 

Kitchener’s army was the first outward 
and visible testimony that the people of 
England had gone to the war. Once they 
had accepted the war and had realized 
its full meaning to them, they accepted 
other things that had been unthinkable to 
them; compulsory military service, com- 
pulsory labor in the workshops, an in- 
crease of power to the Executive that 
rendered strikes impossible and put every 
adult male in the State at the service of the 
State on terms fixed by the State. Before 
this came about and before the people of 
the nation as a whole went to war there had 
been strikes at the shipyards on the Clyde, 
in the Welsh mines that supplied the Navy 
with coal, and in the plants and factories 
that made articles absolutely essential to 
the conduct of the war. With the com- 
realization of the German menace 
here came the present condition in Eng- 
land and a cheerful giving of every ounce 
of man-power, every resource, and every 


drop of energy to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

England’s awakening came only through 
experience, as ours must come. The men 
in Devonshire and Cornwall and York- 
shire and in the manufacturing counties 


‘in the Midlands who said in the beginning: 


“If the Government wants me it will come 
and get me. _ I don’t know anything about 
this war for foreigners,’ were only saying 
what our own people in the Middle West 
and the intermountain states have been 
saying. Britons learned in Belgium, in 
Flanders, in France what the German was 
and what he does when he sets upon a 
peaceful world with arms in his hands. 
They saw the brutalities on land which, 
repeated again and again at sea to our 
women and children, finally wore through 
our deep patience and brought us to the 
present position. I choose to insist at 
this juncture on this analogy of a leth- 
argic England and an unroused America 
faced with the aggression of a powerful 
and unscrupulous foe. 


HOW ENGLAND AWOKE 


Consider the steps that were taken: 

The British Government declared war. 
The British army of professional soldiers, 
quite apart from the people, who at the 
time regarded “military men as belonging 
to a profession which may be useful but 
is often dangerous,’’ was sent to France 
and was destroyed. Then came the call 
for men to take the places of those who 
had been killed. By coaxing, by exhort- 
ing, by all manner of advertising, by social 
pressure, men were found. That was 
Kitchener’s army. More and more men 
were needed. The timorous politicians 
were afraid of compulsory service (as they 
are with us). But now the people had 
come to see the enemy in his true colors 
and it was pressure from the people on 
Parliament that brought about the Na- 
tional Service Act. I stress this revolu- 
tion in public sentiment for the light it 
throws on conditions easily visible in this 
country so recently as two months ago. 
England came to war reluctantly, not 
clearly understanding the vital import 
to her of the issues and, for a time, with 
fewer fighting men in the field than any 
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other belligerent. She was as unprepared 
for war mentally and materially as we 
were when the dramatic break with Ger- 
many was thrust upon us. She has be- 
come the most powerful of all the fighting 


nations and the very keystone of the arch . 


of the Allies. It is a process of evolution 
that we might well study. I set down 
here the tale of what I saw and heard 
through this country two months ago 
simply to compare it with Great Britain 
of thirty months ago and the Great Bri- 
tain of to-day. We must prepare to fol- 
low the same path. 


AMERICA’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE WAR 


I witnessed this transformation in Eng- 
land and saw all the slow and apparently 
erratic processes through which a modern 
democracy rouses itself to fight for even 
so vital a thing as its own preservation. 
I came home at the end of last year to dis- 
cover something about my own country, 
and found the ardent Eastern seaboard 
despairing of the Republic. I sought to 
discover how the United States had been 
affected by the war; what was her attitude 
toward it, and what part she proposed for 
herself in the readjustments and reorgani- 
zation that must follow the end of hostili- 
ties, if in the meantime she had not been 
drawn into it as an actual participant. | 
found a state of mind that was familiar. It 
was unawakened. It was the state of mind 
of England of August, 1914. President Wil- 
son had just been reelected. 1 found he had 
the country behind him to a degree appar- 
ently unsuspected in New York and along 
the Eastern seaboard. The country as a 
whole was uninformed about our foreign 
relations. The attitude of the people in 
effect was: “The President has informa- 
tion that we can’t have. He knows more 
than we do about these things. I guess 
we can leave it to him, whether we ought 
to get into this war.” I made a slow, 
zigzag journey out to the Pacific Coast 
and back going through Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 
and returning through Arizona, New 
Mexico,Colorado, Kansas, and Missouri. 

In Ohio, at the gateway of the Middle 
West, I found, as in the South and along 


the Western seaboard, no decided drifts 
or tendencies among the people. Their 
election of Mr. Wilson had conveyed no 
mandate to him. They were not ex- 
pecting him to do anything particularly, 
They were content to be out of the war, 
peaceably attending to their own engross- 
ing affairs. They had no fault to find with 
present conditions. There weres no in- 
centives urging them to a change. They 
felt secure. The future seemed to them 
assured. The war seemed a long way off 
and they hoped it would stay there. The 
barbaric German intentions toward our 
sea traffic was unsuspected. The conflict 
abroad had not touched their imagination, 
except in so far as it had made them ap- 
preciate the blessed state of peace in which 
they were enveloped. The earth had pro- 
duced bounteous harvests; the mills and 
the factories were all working overtime 
and paying good wages. 


THE SENTIMENT OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


In considering the attitude of the United 
States on any national policy or national 
problem, it is highly important to know 
what the Middle West thinks. On do- 
mestic problems and in domestic affairs, 
this section has thought sanely and to the 
advantage of the country as a whole. 

It has not attacked the European prob- 
lem so resolutely nor with as much insight, 
sympathy, and understanding as it has 
shown in considering internal problems. 
So far as one could judge, after traveling 
through the states of the Middle West and 
coming into contact with many types, 
these people had clearly made up their 
minds that they did not want to have any- 
thing to do with this war except under ex- 
treme provocation. For one thing, and 
this is typical, and one of the minor con- 
tributory causes, they were rather sus- 
picious of the strong pro-Ally tendency 
shown by New York and the East. Gener- 
ally they view with some apprehension 
the attitude that is taken by New York 
and the Eastern States which involves the 
other parts of the country. For the East- 
ern States, be it known, are the home of 
plutocracy, and, so far as the West and the 
Middle West are concerned, the plutocrat 
is always fair game. 
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One very intelligent-publicist with whom 
| talked had voted for Mr. Wilson reluct- 
antly, after long delay in making up his 
mind, because he thought on the whole that 
the President had done fairly well, and at 
any rate promised better than Mr. Hughes. 
He didn’t pretend to be enthusiastic about 
Mr. Wilson, but was glad, in common with 
every one else, that the United States had 
kept out of war. He thought Mr. Wilson 
had maintained peace with honor, on the 
whole. He didn’t think the United 
States was prepared to pay too high a price 
to keep out of the war. If direct attacks 
were made on American ships, the United 


. States would and should participate in 


hostilities. That is the dominant and 
underlying sentiment the country may 
count upon, It is the “silent strength” 
inherent in the Republic; men who do not 
talk war, who do not want war, who will 
endure much before going to war, but who 
have never failed to fight when the time 
came “to vindicate our right to liberty 
and justice and an unmolested life.” 
My informant strongly expressed his be- 
lief that there was no present sentiment 
in the Middle West for any alliance or 
agreement after the war, political or com- 
mercial, with Great Britain or any Euro- 
pean belligerent. The sentiment of the 
Middle West was all in favor of continued 
isolation of the United States from Euro- 
pean affairs. He added that the whole 
actual aspect of the war and its meaning 
were so remote as entirely to elude the 
imagination and grasp of the Middle West- 
ern country. This was precisely the state 
of mind and condition in the provinces of 
England even after the war had been in 
progress for a month and the newspapers 
were filled with the exploits and trials of 
the First British Expeditionary Force on 
the heroic retreat from Mons. The aver- 
age man of his acquaintance, he said, could 
not see how the war affected him, or feel 
In any sense it was his war. He simply 
didn’t understand in the least that the 
people in Great Britain and France meant 
what they said when they said they were 
“fighting the battles of the United States.” 

Through the people of this part of the 
country there runs a strong strain of ideal- 
ism. They want to make the world a 


better place to live in. They seek to build 
good houses for themselves and schools for 
their children. They want to be friends 
with their neighbors. They are peaceful. 
The aggressive peace propaganda which 
has been conducted in the United States 
for the past half dozen years has fallen on 
fertile ground. | venture to believe that 
their desire to keep out of war was not due 
to materialism, cowardice, sloth, or any 
mean and unworthy motive, but to this 
idealism and good will and neighborliness 
toward the whole world. To these people . 
the war in December was a bad dream. 
In February they faced it with open, un- 
afraid eyes, and without dismay, as an 
actuality. They were slow to understand 
that this is a real and terrible world and 
that a nation’s character is formed as a 
man’s character, through contact and con- 
flict with the world’s rough hand. 


THE ‘‘ PEACE AT ANY PRICE” GROUP 


There were very few “peace at any price 
and at all hazards” men to be found. 
They were in distinct little groups. But 
the average run of people whom one en- 
countered were inclined in the same gen- 
eral direction without going so far. Their 
hearts inclined toward peace and they saw 
no reason why the United States should 
become a belligerent. They would fight 
if the reason were made plain to them why 
they should and if they felt that the coun- 
try’s rights were affected. It was easy to 
find, however, in casual conversation, 
plenty of men who were of the belief that 
American citizens should not travel on 
any of the ships of the belligerents. These 
little “ peace at any price”’ groups, without 
influence and in no way reflecting repre- 
sentative public opinion, are not a phen- 
omena peculiar to the United States. 

I sought some explanation of the pre- 


vailing state of mind, of the clear unwilling- 
ness to participate in any phase of the 


European struggle; of the marked eager- 
ness shown to remain aloof and detached 
from the great emotional experience. 
One of my rewards in this quest was this 
from a man in Chicago who knows Europe, 
who is strongly pro-Ally, and has been in 
France and England since the war began: 

“Peace, prosperity, and isolation are 
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the narcotics that have been dulling the 
national will and consciousness. Pros- 
perity is an insidious foe to thought of 
participation in a war or even to an ac- 
tive interest in the welfare of either of the 
belligerents. Prosperity means a lot of 
business and interesting business, too, to 
absorb one’s time. It is next to impossi- 
ble for the average man with engrossing 
business affairs, and virtually every man 
in the United States has business affairs, 
to get wrought up by things so far away 
from him as the European War, while 
every day there are being offered to him 
attractive opportunities to pour money 
into his lap. Business is absorbing all his 
energies and attention. 


LEAVING IT TO THE ADMINISTRATION 


“The small man is waiting for a lead 
from the National Administration. We 
know out here that in the East business 
men and publicists are thinking about the 
future; that they are thinking about future 
relations between Great Britain and the 
Allies and ourselves. They assume that 
President Wilson is thinking of the same 
thing and that when the time comes he 
will suggest a course to the country. 
They remember Mr. Wilson’s speeches 
toward the close of the campaign. They 
remember particularly that he said that 
this is the last great war in which the 
United States could be neutral. They 
rather look to him to define and propose a 
policy for the participation of the United 
States in world affairs. 

“T think you will find that it would be 
rather a wrench to many of them to aban- 
don our traditional policy of isolation. 
But so far as | can make out, the whole 
country is in a state of mind where it is 
waiting to be led in one direction or an- 
other. It knows that something is going 
to happen to it after the war, surely, and 
that the Germans may even force us in as a 
belligerent, but it does not know what will 
happen and whether it will be to its advan- 
tage or to its disadvantage.” 

I present this point of view to accentuate 
the analogy that is being drawn. The 
pointed comment is merely to recall what 
seems so grotesque at this moment, that 
Great Britain’s spontaneously formulated 


national! slogan as she entered thirty-one 
months ago the greatest and most des- 
perately contested war the world has ever 
known was, “Business as Usual.” The 
daily walk and the habits of mind of peace 
are not cast off in an instant by any peace- 
loving democracy. 

In northern IIlinois about Chicago and in 
Wisconsin and in Indiana one found, clearly 
voiced, the same sentiments that had been 
heard farther east. In effect, a strong 
desire for peace, no desire to fight unless 
and until actually attacked; no validity 
attached to talk that “the Allies are fight- 
ing our battles;’’ no understanding of the 
war or comprehension that the people of 
the United States have any share or inter- 
est in the present issues that are being 
decided by force of arms on the continent 
of Europe. This latter was not only the 
majority of sentiment, | believe, but it was 
the virtually unanimous belief then. 


AMERICA AROUSED 


The great bulk of these people did not 
view the war as any more intimately af- 
fecting them than a new sun spot or a 
flood in China. The loss of life and the 
destruction of organized society had 
touched their sympathy but not their 
imagination. The great body of them had 
never seen an ocean and had no knowledge, 
comprehension, or faint conception of 
maritime power or interest. The rights 
of neutrals at sea was then but a vague 
academic concept. They expressed them- 
selves as prepared to support the President 
and the National Administration in what- 
ever might be conceived to be the right 
thing for the country to do. I do not be- 
lieve they were sunk in sloth or materialism, 
but simply that they did not understand, 
even vaguely, that the United States had 
any duties to be fulfilled. They were 
pleased to think of themselves as the 
guardians of the rights of mankind and 
the keepers of the light of civilization, 
but I suspect that in their own minds they 
were not then fully prepared to incur the 
responsibilities and obligations that would 
necessarily attend such a guardianship. It 
needed the dramatic and eventful days at 
the beginning of February and the moving 
events that have followed in their train to 
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disturb and arouse this condition of -mind; 
to bring things home to this section of the 
country. What seemed far away and unre- 
lated has been brought into direct contact. 
When the German ships bombarded Scar- 
borough and Whitby thousands in Eng- 
land realized for the first time that their 
country was in danger and that their 
troops across the Channel were not giving 
up their lives solely for “foreigners.”’ 

Perhaps nowhere on the _ habitable 
globe were the reverberations of the great 
war in Europe fainter or less heeded than 
in the so-called intermountain states. It 
seems incredible that anywhere there 
should exist so great a community of in- 
telligent human beings who could care so 
little and know so little of a moving event. 

Coming up on the train from Lincoln 
to Omaha, I asked, in desperate quest for a 
contact, of a casual seat acquaintance: 
“Aren’t you interested in any aspect of the 
war?” 

“Sure we are,” was his ready reply, “we 
are interested in the high prices and how 
long they are going to keep up. This war 
has been a great thing for our part of the 
country.” . 

Another person from whom I sought in- 
formation, a university professor, pre- 
sented the obverse of this angle of vision. 
“| think,” he said, “that our people have 
just begun to get indignant about the war 
because the high cost of living has forced 
its meaning home to them. The prices 
they are having to pay for the necessities 
of life have brought them to their first re- 
alization of what war means and brought 
them into a state of indignation against 
the mere fact of war and consequently 
made them hate it.” 

Now, these are only two actual view- 
points taken at first hand. One does not 
pretend to say how widespread they were, 
but they show, more vividly perhaps than 
any other examples that could be cited, 
how far removed the whole meaning of the 
war was from this part of the United 
States before the period of declared “ruth- 
lessness”’ at sea. 

Any survey of the state of mind in the 
United States prior to the dismissal of 
Count Bernstorff would be incomplete that 


did not take note of a curious suppression 
of sentiment that one encountered in 
widely unrelated quarters. This country 
bears, I think, and certainly cherishes, the 
reputation of being one of the most out- 
spoken countries in the world. Free dis- 
cussion and freedom of opinion are sup- 
posed to be birthrights. Yet on the Pacific 
Coast by a happy chance I met a man, dis- 
tinguished in his own field at home and 
abroad, who suddenly in his own library 
burst out with the confession that he had 
been suffering under an internal suppres- 
sion of wrath against the Germans ever 
since the war began. I ventured to ask 
him why he had suppressed his feelings, 
why he had not spoken out, and to my as- 
tonishment hewas puzzled and taken aback 
by the inquiry. He did not know. A 
convention, he said vaguely, had been laid 
upon everybody not to talk about or show 
any feelings about the war. By whom? 
one asked. He didn’t know but was sure 
everybody felt the ban. This was cor- 
roborated by the others. 

I, too, had noticed this singular phen- 
omenon in making my zigzag journey 
acrossthecontinent fromNewYork. Men, 
in speaking strongly about the war and 
their sympathies, unconsciously lowered 
their voices. Some looked about them 
warily and even furtively if they were in 
public where they might be overheard. 

One does not pretend to explain this 
curious and puzzling condition, but it 
existed. It may have been due to a lack 
of intellectual leadership; it may have 
been due to the unsettled and undeter- 
mined state of mind in which the whole 
country was at that time. This | ck of 
drift or tendency of national popular 
opinion in any direction might be ascribed 
to the widespread general ignorance of 
foreign affairs and foreign relations and a 
natural diffidence on the part of men to 
speak out until certain national leaders of 
popular and public opinion have spoken. 

Well, at any rate, that day is over. We 
are not bound by anyconventions. We 
are free to say what we feel and think. 
The straight road, the road we have always 
traveled, lies open before us. Let us see 
what is over the hill. 
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HE naval appropriation _ bill 

of August 29, 1916, was the 

first big official step taken since 

the war began in response to 

the movement for adequate na- 
tional preparedness. It authorized the 
construction of 156 new vessels for the 
Navy, appropriated approximately half 
a billion dollars to start the work, 
and committed the Nation to a total 
expenditure of more than one billion dol- 
lars for the Navy alone. By the year 
1921, this may give us a handsome fleet: 
it helps but little to-day, 

That bill authorized the Navy Depart- 
ment to begin constructing, within the 
years 1917, 1918, and 1919, these ships: 

10 battleships 

6 battle cruisers 

10 scout cruisers 

50 destroyers, 

9 fleet submarines 

55 coast submarines 

3 larger coast submarines 

3 fuel ships 

I repair ship 

1 transport 

1 hospital ship 

2 destroyer tenders 
1 submarine tender 
2 ammunition ships 
2 gunboats 


That bill directed the Navy Department, 
during September, October, November, 
and -December, 1916, and January and 
February, 1917, to begin constructing the 
following of the foregoing ships: 


4 battleships 
4 battle cruisers 
4 scout cruisers 
20 destroyers 
27 coast submarines 
3 larger coast submarines 











1 fuel ship 

I ammunition ship 
1 hospital ship 

1 gunboat 


The day the naval appropriation bill 
was signed, navy yards at Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Charleston were directed 
to begin constructing the fuel ship, the 
hospital ship, and the gunboat; and bids 
were asked from the private shipbuilding 
yards for the battleships, scout cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines. All bids were 
in by November ist, and “after prolonged 
negotiations” concerning electric drive 
propulsion, contracts were let so that the 
builders could begin constructing the fol- 
lowing battleships: Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Colorado, and Washington—ultra- 
modern superdreadnaughts, of less speed 
but greater power than even the big 
British creations like the Queen Elizabeth, 
displacing 32,600 tons apiece against 
27,500 tons, and mounting 16-inch guns 
against the British 15-inch guns. 

The words begin constructing have been 
emphasized throughout because many 
people unconsciously confuse ships “‘au- 
thorized” with ships armed and ready 
to put to sea. As a matter of fact, most 
“authorized”’ ships do not exist even on 
paper in the form of plans. Indeed, to 
designate :a ship as “authorized” means 
that it is not built. The earliest date at 
which delivery of any of these ‘‘author- 
ized” big ships is promised is thirty- 
nine months hence; and _ corresponding 
periods must elapse before the smaller 
boats can be delivered. This despite the 
offer of Congress of a 20 per cent. bonus 
for extra haste in completing the dread- 
naughts—an offer that was not accepted 
because the builders could not turn them 
out sooner, on account of pressure of 
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other work, shortage of labor, and short- 
age of materials. These will be magni- 
ficent ships whén we get them—probably 
two years after the war is ended. 

Next, the battle cruisers—the swift, 
heavily armed but lightly armored ships 
with which Admiral Beatty gave so good 
an account of himself at Jutland. Con- 
gress directed that four of them be begun 
forthwith. Contracts for them have not 
yet been let. They are so long that 
neither the Federal Government nor pri- 
vate companies have ways long enough to 
build them on (our biggest dreadnaught, 
the Pennsylvania, is 600 feet long, while 
the projected battle cruisers are 850 feet 
long); and to equip the most promising 
navy yard for the purpose (Philadelphia) 
will require more than one year of work 
before the men could: begin constructing 
the battle cruisers. They would then 
require nearly as much time in building 
as the battleships. To date, no progress 
has been made toward doing anything 
about building them at all. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


Destroyers—the “fringes of the fleet,” 
the swiftest of war boats, scouts, and 
bearers of news, arch enemies of sub- 
marines in battle. Congress called for 
twenty to be begun at once. Contracts 
have been let to build them at Bath, 
Fore River, Union Iron Works, and Mare 
Island—earliest delivery promised, twenty- 
two months. 

Scout cruisers—big brothers of the 
destroyers. Congress called for four, the 
biggest and fastest ever planned for any 
navy. Congress guessed wrong on the 
probable cost, so, contract for only one 
has been let: the Seattle Construction & 
Dry Dock Company promises delivery 
of that one “within three years.”” New 
bids for the other three were opened in 
January. 

Submarines—the American invention 
which went to Germany for its greatest 
development and most vicious use. Con- 
gress directed the immediate construction 
of twenty-seven. “After weeks spent in 
reaching an agreement with the builders,” 
as Mr. Daniels said, eighteen were 
awarded to the Electric Boat Company, 
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six to the Lake Torpedo Boat Company, 
and three to the California Shipbuilding 
Company. Date of delivery not dis- 
closed, but average time required to build 
in the past—two years. 


THE GREAT LOSS OF TIME 


So much for the great navy we are to 
have, some day. To be sure, construction 
on these ships can be hastened in this 
emergency; but the utmost haste that 
can now be made cannot produce these 
vessels now—which is when they are 
needed—nor many of them within a year 
from now. Two years were lost while 
the Administration and Congress sat 
by and watched a world at war, fondly 
imagining that endless miracles would 
save us from being drawn into the 
maelstrom. 

All these plans prepared us for 1921, 
not for the fateful February 1, 1917, 
when President Wilson was forced to 
ask Congress to confront an open break 
with Germany. How much stronger was 
the Navy on that dramatic date than it 
was on that July 31, 1914, in Europe 
which should instantly have warned our 
Government to bend every energy to 
prepare our arms for use? Facing the 
second naval Power of the world, how much 
stronger are we to-day, not in plans and 
appropriations, but in seaworthy ships 
upon the sear 

What, then, of the fleet we actually 
have, compared with the fleet we had 
when the war began? How much has 
our danger caused us to hasten the work 
upon ships under construction in 1914 
and 1915? ‘The situation of our effective 
fleet on July 1, 1914, and to-day follows: 


UNITED STATES WARSHIPS IN COMMISSION 


I9I4 TO-DAY 
DPCRUMOMBNES icc eceas 8 12 
re o oO 
Pre-dreadnaught battleships. . 22 21 
Cruisers (all other types) .... 25 33 
RE ier stbewewews 51 49 
I keine ever ees 30 42 


Under modern conditions, the only ships, 
of the foregoing, that can fight effectively 
in decisive battles are the dreadnaughts 
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U. S. DREADNAUGHTS NOW IN COMMISSION 

















NAME AND OFFICIAL ccdeenniie 
NUMBER 

1. Michigan (27) Jan. 4, 1910 
2. South Carolina (26) Mar. 1, 1910 
3. Delaware (28) April 4, 1910 
4. North Dakota (29) Apr. 11, 1910 
5. Florida (30) Sept. 15, 1911 
6. Utah (31) Aug. 31, 1911 
7. Wyoming (32) Sept. 25, 1912 
8. Arkansas (33) Sept. 17, 1912 
9. New York (34) Apr. 15, 1914 
10. Texas (35) Mar. 12, 1914 
11. Nevada (36) Mar. 11, 1916 
12. Oklahoma (37) May 2, 1916 
13. Pennsylvania (38) June 12, 1916 
14. Arizona (39) Oct. 17, 1916 
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MAIN GUNS 
SPEED 

TONNAGE KNOTS NO. CALIBRE 
17,617 a 4 ‘* 
17,617 184 ? : 
22,060 at e —_ 
heat 21 10 12 ‘6 
23,033 ze + —— 
23,033 21 10 12 ‘ 
27,243 oda] ne .* 
27,243 ree 7 4 ¢ 
28,367 213 10 14 “ 
28,367 . ned . 
28,400 203 10 14 “ 
28,400 205 10 14 
32,567 21 = 4“ 
32,567 wh es _ 











and battle cruisers. Other ships (pre- 
dreadnaughts, cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines) have their uses, but conquest 
of the sea is determined by the big fighters. 
The Battle of Jutland demonstrated this 
conclusively. As we have no battle cruisers 
built and none building, our strength in 
ships of this’ class lies wholly in our 
dreadnaughts. A table of them is at the 
top of this page. 

In other words, to date we have in com- 


‘mission at best 14 capital ships, of total 


fighting value (after the “Jane method” 
of calculation) of 124 units. Before the 
beginning of 1916, Germany had com- 
pleted corresponding capital ships, 21 in 
number, of total fighting value, figured 
on the same basis, of 189 units. As 
a matter of fact, the Michigan and South 
Carolina are so light, so slow, and so weak 


in gunpower that they are now ranked as 
second-line ships by Secretary Daniels— 
leaving us really only 12 capital ships in 
commission. 

The table, ‘‘ Dreadnaughts Building,” 
reveals our small hopes of adding these 
ships to our fleet quickly enough to be of 
use in this war. Comment on this table_is 
almost superfluous. Theoretically, here are 
fifteen additional first-line ships. Practi- 
cally, only three of them can soon be finished 
[they will be finished this summer]; and 
these were all authorized before the Great 
Warbegan. The two dreadnaughts which 
Congress did authorize since the war 
began—the Tennessee and California— 
though authorized nearly two years ago, 
are practically not started yet. Secretary 
Daniels has given explanations for this 
incredible delay (he has wanted to build 













































U. S. DREADNAUGHTS BUILDING 
* NAME AND OFFICIAL DATE orto recgtheomgll Bee Bait MAIN GUNS 
NUMBER AUTHORIZED FEETED MOV. | ° 
I, 1916 KNOTS | No. | CALIBRE 
1. New Mexico (40) | June 30, 1914 52.0 33,000 21 12 14 in 
2. Mississippi (41) June 30, 1914 59.6 33,000 21 12 14 “ 
3. Idaho (42) June 30, 1914 65.5 33,000 21 12 i? ad 
4. Tennessee (43) f Mar. 3, 1915 1.4 32,984 21 12 14 “ 
5. California (44) Mar. 3, 1915 6.1 32,984 21 12 ia 
6. Colorado (45) Aug. 29 1916 O20 Eka caaues 21 8 16“ 
7. Maryland (46) ee & O90 Besse es 21 8 16 ~ 
8. Washington (47) te 5 OM“ Aisstesex 21 S| 16 
9. WestVirginia (48) ssa sg me DFO. Tee aes 21 8 16“ 
10. (49) eo 0.0 
II (50) ee . 0.0 
12. (51) te 0.0 
13. (52) Leak wis ii 0.0 
14. (53) ei at 0.0 
(54) —— : 
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them in navy yards, to keep the “muni- 
tion makers” from alleged enormous 
profits, and whatnot), but the bald facts 
remain that it was his duty to get them 
built—doubly his duty in these months of 
national peril—and they are not fairly 
started yet. 

What of our submarines? When the 
Great War broke out, we had 31 submarines 
in commission, and we have since put into 
commission 13 more. All these latter, 
however, were authorized and under way 
before the war. Two older boats have 
since been lost: the F-4 by a gas explosion 
in Honolulu Bay and the H-3 off Eureka, 
California, in a storm—leaving a net 
addition of 11 submarines to-day over 
July 1, 1914. This really should be re- 
duced to 7, for though the Government 
two years ago took over the G-2 and G-3 
from the builders, for reasons unexplained 
it has not accepted them; and testifying 
before the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs last November, Admiral William 
S. Benson said the G-z, G-2, and G-4 were 
not in satisfactory condition, though “if 
we had war, we would fit them out as well 
as we could and send them out and take a 
chance with them.” Of the 44 submarines 
then in commission, Admiral Benson testi- 
fied that only 24 were in active service; 
12 were undergoing repairs of machinery 
or batteries. The remaining 8 boats were 
the 4 unsatisfactory G-boats, 3 F-boats 
at Mare Island to receive new engines, and 
the E-2, replacing with new batteries the 
ones that caused the explosion in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard on January 15, 1916. 
Of the 36 submarines then capable of ser- 
vice, 10 were with the Atlantic fleet, 3 
H-boats were on the Pacific Coast, 4 
K-boats were at Honolulu, 9 were in the 
Philippines, 5 were at the Isthmus of 
Panama. The rest were on the Atlantic 
Coast—not with the Atlantic fleet. 

Admiral Benson further testified that 
twenty-four additional submarines should 
be delivered in 1917. He did not specify 
the types, but according to a public docu- 
ment of the Navy Department these are 
probably the overdue L-5, L-6, L-7, L-8, 
M-1, O-1, and O-2, and the N-boats (1 to 
7), Number 60, Number 61, and the O- 
Series (3 to 15). 


All our recent submarines have been of 
the so-called “coast” type. These are 
boats of 450 to 600 tons surface displace- 
ment, making from 10 to 15 knots when 
running on the surface, carrying 18-inch 
torpedoes, and having a cruising radius 
of only about 1,500 miles, so that they 
must rely on home bases and hence are 
useful only for defense against attacks 
on our coasts. The one exception is the 
Schley, building at Fore River since March, 
1915, and to be delivered in March, 1918, for 
which practically 50 per cent. of the work 


_on the engines and machinery is completed. 


This is a boat*of 1,100 tons displacement 
(the U-53 is 800 tons and the submersible 
freighter Deutschland is 1,700 tons), 
capable of making 18 knots on the surface. 
This is our sole experiment in the so-called 
“fleet”? type of submarine; that is, a sub- 
marine fast enough to keep up with a 
dreadnaught fleet and of sufficient cruising 
radius to be able to cross the Atlantic and 
return without replenishing supplies. Con- 
gress “authorized” 9 fleet submarines 
last August, along with an “authoriza- 
tion” of 55 coast submarines and 3 larger 
(“800-ton”’) coast submarines—but again 
the reader must be warned not to con- 
fuse “authorized” ships with ships ready 
for use or soon to be ready for use. Even 
the Schley, begun two years ago, is now 
only half built. 


DEFENSE AGAINST SUBMARINES 


What of defenses against submarines? 
Practically nothing has been done since 
1914. These defenses are chiefly destroy- 
ers and fast motor boats, airplanes, and 
dirigibles, nets, and booms. We have to- 
day 2 less destroyers in commission than 
we had in 1914, or 49 in all—just about 
enough to scout with our battle fleet. 
Three more can be finished this year. 
We have 16 old-type torpedo boats, of 
28 to 293 knots speed and limited cruising 
radius, that might be pressed into this 
service. 

We have roughly 10,000 motor boats 
in the country, privately owned, few of 
them heavy enough to mount the neces- 
sary 3-inch guns or to ram submarines; 
few crews that have been trained to take 
the risks required in fighting under-water 
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THE MILITARY HOPE OF THE NATION 


This map shows the number of physically able men between the ages of 18 and 32 in every state, based 
on the census of 1910. The total is 9,197,226. If the military age be extended to 45, the number, of course, 
would be much larger. From this group, however, any conscript American army would first be taken To or- 
ganize, equip, train, and officer such a body of men is a task about twice as great as that which Great 
Britain, by herculean efforts, took two years to accomplish. At the most, probably only one million men 


could be put into the field in the first year 


craft. Of aircraft for naval use we have 
19 airplanes in actual use, 77 contracted 
for and not delivered [but trained men for 
only 4o], three kite balloons, and one 
dirigible—not enough for the fleet, let 
alone coast defense. Of nets and booms 
we have exactly none. When we broke with 
Germany we had nothing in our posses- 
sion to prevent a German submarine com- 
ing into New York harbor on a favorable 
night, crippling the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
sinking a lot of ships in places to block 
navigation, and, unless cut off by des- 
troyers, putting out to sea unharmed. 


THE SHORTAGE OF MEN 


What of the officers and men? Ad- 
miral Benson testified recently that he 
would have several ships now, tied to 
docks ready for service, if he could get the 
men. They could not be got. Why 
should they join the Navy, so long as ser- 
vice there is on purely a business basis, 
when they can make more in private shops? 


The tale of our preparedness on land can 
be briefly told. Our trained Army con- 
sists of 108,000 regulars, of whom 71,000 
are stationed in the United States while the 
rest guard our outlying possessions; and 
156,000 National Guardsmen who an- 
swered the call and were accepted for ser- 
vice on the Mexican border. [The Presi- 
dent’s call of June 8, 1916, was for the 
“war strength” of the National Guard, 
or 267,000 men.] These men have uni- 
forms and small arms, but they have 
nothing like an adequate equipment of 
field artillery, siege guns, and machine 
guns. Great Britain, whose case is most 
like ours, has five million men under arms 
and trained. The artillery we need may 
be guessed by recalling that one million 
shells are sometimes used in one day to 
prepare the way for one infantry attack 
on a front of three miles. The necessary 
number of machine guns may be imagined 
from the fact that the French and English 
have one for every, say, 200 feet of front 
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from Switzerland to the North Sea (and 
machine guns cost $1,000 apiece). 

The army reorganization act of Con- 
gress called for an addition of about 20,000 
men to thestandingarmy. Severalmonths 
of recruiting have produced only about 
5,000 of that number. The men can 
make more money in other ways. 











a year more. Of medium and heavy 
artillery we should probably be able to 
acquire a supply from Bethlehem, thanks 
again to European war orders, but we 
have no troops trained to handle them. 

Our coast defenses, the batteries that 
guard our harbors, are adequately manned 
so far as the Regular Army is concerned, 








A NAVAL MINE LAYER 


We have, to be sure, 10,000,000 men 
of military age to draw upon. So has 
Russia—and more—and hers are partly 
trained men where ours are not; but even 
to-day in Russia regiments go into battle 
with one rifle for every four men. As 
rifle-bearers fall, their guns are picked up 
by the unarmed and carried on into the 
charge. We should be in a worse case. 
Our rifle factories do, indeed, now make 
perhaps 2 million rifles a year, thanks to 
Russian and French orders. These we 
might commandeer. But we should sim- 
ply be robbing those nations which need 
them and which have men trained to use 
them. Our Government has, of our rifles, 
using our ammunition, about 700,000 
pieces, and facilities for making 300,000 


but our system has called for the militia 
to supply half the needed men for this 
service, and it has fallen far below doing it. 
it is undermanned about 25 per cent., 
according to General Hugh L. Scott, Chief 
of Staff. He adds that “the increase of 
armament of certain battleships, by which 
they carry more powerful, longer range 
guns than those which have heretofore 
been installed, has exposed certain cities— 
harbors of anchorage—to a fire which 
would not be met successfully by existing 
fortifications.” 

The air service, under Brig. Gen. George 
O. Squier, has made remarkable advances 
in a short time and with limited resources, 
but is utterly inadequate to large-scale 
operations. 
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OUR DEFENDED PORTS 


Supplied with coast defenses against battleships 
and raiders but undefended against submarine or air 
attacks. Only after the break with Germany were 
preparations begun to protect the entrance to our 
richest harbor, New York, with anti-submarine nets 





The most hopeful aspect of our situation 
is the work of the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National Defense. The 
Council consists of the Secretaries of War, 
Navy, Commerce, Interior, Agriculture, 
and Labor. The Advisory Commission 
consists of “not more than seven persons, 
each of whom shall have special knowledge 
of some industry, public utility, or the 
development of some natural resource.” 
And the sweeping duty imposed on these 
thirteen men is to “create relations which 
will render possible in time of need the 
immediate concentration and _ utilization 
of the resources of the Nation.” In other 
words these six Cabinet members are 
the American war council. They corres- 
pond to the war councils in England 
and France. In their advisory council 
they have or can get the best brains and 
ability in the country. They have the 
power and opportunity and on them is 
lodged the responsibility of seeing that 
the vast energies of this nation are honestly 
and ably and intelligently used. They 
face the problem of making good the 
failures of the last three years, for up 
until now all the evidences of advance 
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toward preparation for defense are matiers 
of detail—without relation to one another 
or to an organic whole. Congress awakes 
to the folly of a prolonged ignoring of the 
Navy and strives to redeem its mistake 
by mere hugeness of expenditure. Service 
on the Mexican border is tried as an ex- 
periment to cure a disease that is organic; 
and upon its prompt failure, another 
nostrum is tried—‘“ Federal pay for the 
militia.”” Coast defenses without men, 
strategic harbors without defense against 
submarines, soldiers without guns, a Navy 
without scouts, an attempt to seize control 
of the air by a fleet of airplanes without 
aviators, an army without artillery, artil- 
lery without ammunition—no proportion- 
ing of things to one another, no simple, 
great plan to which details may conform. 
Therein lies the failure of our feeble and 
wayward gropings toward military equip- 
ment in the last thirty months. Great 
Britain has such a simple plan, and it has 
won the one instant and indisputable vic- 
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“THE NARROWS” 


Between Fort Wadsworth and Fort Hamilton at 
the entrance of New York Harbor, which, like our 
other harbors full of rich shipping, had no_ special 
submarine defenses made for it, before the break 
with Germany 
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MOTOR BOAT SUBMARINE PATROL 
A part of our naval reserve but a type given up by the British as unsuitable for the work 


tory of the war. “Control the sea or that the investment was the surest and 
perish” has sunk into every British mind, cheapest insurance of security that the 
and the practical translation of it has been nation could possibly make. ; 
equally simple, and universally grasped Germany had as simple a formula. -t 
by the people—“ours must be a two- “We must find our place in the sun” was 
Power navy.”’ On that elementary prin- wrong because it was an offensive and not a i 
ciple the British people have felt safe in defensive creed. But it made easy the ij 
trusting expert guidance, in paying what- task of erecting the amazing monster of + 
ever was needed, secure in the knowledge Germany in arms, which was a Franken- 
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THE BEST SUBMARINE PATROL 
We have forty-nine destroyers all of which are needed for service with the battleship fleet 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL GEORGE O. SQUIER 
Chief of the Signal Corps who is in charge of the development of aviation for the Army 


stein because of its poisoned philosophy 
and not because of its efficiency. 

France found the name of its creed only 
at Verdun, but for forty years it had built 
its defense on the spirit of “They shall 
not pass.” 

The phrase will not readily be found for 
the United States, but it will contain the 
meaning of “war only for defense of 
democracy.” But it will bring with it 
the sane, practical knowledge that only 
two aggressive nations now challenge 
democracy—Germany and Japan; that, 
unless we arm, we shall clash with both; 
that only complete preparation will avail 
against them; that the only democratic 
means of military defense of the dem- 
ocratic ideal lies in universal, unpaid 
military service. Not only is it the only 
democratic means, it is the only means. 
No defense short of it will defend. 
Hired armies, half-way armies, are not big 
enough. Only the nation in arms has a 
fighting chance against a nation in arms. 
The United States, so armed, would have 
no enemy to fear; and, having no imperial 


aims to gratify, could sit forever at its 
own fireside, intent only upon its real 
mission, which is to work out within its 
borders a better democracy for its own 
people. 

The founders of our Nation believed that 
doctrine and wrote it into the first laws of 
the first Congress. In Senator Root’s 
address before the Congress of Construc- 
tive Patriotism held in Washington on 
January 25th, he quoted this statute. 
With his prefatory paragraph, it is as 
follows: 


The original theory of our American Govern- 
ment was the theory of universal service. Let 
me read you how the fathers of the Republic 
conceived that American independence and 
American freedom were to be preserved. | 
read from the Act, the Militia Act of May 8, 
1792—and you will perceive here that the Act 
is based upon the principle of universal com- 
pulsory preparation for public defense. 

The quaint old phrases of the Militia Act 
may serve to impress upon your minds the 
changes of condition to which the principle 1s 
to be applied, while they may serve to enforce 
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the memory of the 
principle. These are its 
provisions : 

“Every able-bodied 
male citizen of the re- 
spective States, resident 
therein, who is of the age 
of eighteen years and 
under the age of forty- 
five years, shall be en- 
rolled in the militia. It 
shall be the duty of 
every captain or com- 
manding officer of a 
company to enroll every 
such citizen residing 
within the bounds of his 
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company, and all those 
who may from time to 


eighteen years, or who, 
being of the age of eigh- 
teen years and under the age of forty-five 
years, come to reside within his bounds. 
“Each captain or commanding officer shall 
without delay notify every such citizen of his 
enrollment by a proper non-commissioned 
officer of his company, who may approve the 
‘notice, and any notice or warning to a citizen 
enrolled to attend a company, battalion, or 
regimental muster which is according to the 
laws of the State in which it is given, for that 
purpose shall be deemed a legal notice of his 
enrollment. Every citizen shall, after notice 
of his enrollment, be constantly provided with 
a good musket or firelock of a bore sufficient 
for balls of the eighteenth part of a pound; a 


A NAVAL HYDROAEROPLANE 


p : The Navy has not yet developed either a heavy seaplane or a dirigible 
time arrive at the age of — suitable for long distance scouting at sea, nor has it sufficient ’planes of any 


kind to aid materially in submarine patrol work. 


sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, 
and a knapsack, a pouch with a box therein to 
contain not less than twenty-four cartridges 
sufted to the bore of his musket or firelock, each 
cartridge to contain a proper quantity of powder 
and ball; or, with a good rifle, knapsack, shot 
pouch and powder horn, twenty balls suited to 
the bore of his rifle, and a quarter of a pound of 
powder. 

“And shall appear armed, accoutred, and pro- 
vided when called out to exercise or into ser- 
vice.”” Except only—“Except that when called 
out on company days to exercise only he may 
appear without a knapsack. 

“And all arms, ammunition and accoutre- 








THE NEW ARMY TRIPLANE 





A distinct American type that will fly 120 miles an hour, climb ten thousand feet in ten minutes, and 


which, except for the engine, is considered the equal of the latest type in France or Germany 
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REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM S. BENSON 
The Chief of Naval Operations of the United States 


ments so provided and required shall be held 
exempt from all suits, distress, executions or 
sales for debt, or for the payment of taxes. 

“Each commissioned officer shall be armed 
with a sword or hanger, and spontoon. 

“The militia of each State shall be arranged 
into divisions, brigades, regiments, battalions, 
and companies, as the legislature may direct. 
It shall be the duty of the Adjutant-General 
in each State to make return of the militia of 
the State with their arms, accoutrements, and 
ammunition, agreeably to the provisions of 
law, to the President of the United States an- 
nually, and on or before the first Monday in 
January. And it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of War from time to time to give such di- 
rections to the Adjutant-Generals of the militia 
as may in his opinion be necessary to produce a 
uniformity in such returns. 

“A system of discipline and field exercise 
which is ordered to be observed in the different 
corps of infantry, artillery, and riflemen, of 
the Regular Army, shall,also be observed in 
such corps respectively of the militia.” 


The principle of universal service, then, 
is as old as our government. The fore- 
fathers applied it by states where we, under 
modern conditions, should make it na- 
tional. But they applied it. That is the 
point. They, too, feared “militarism.” 
It was rampant in their day. But they 
knew that universal service, provided the 
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country be a democracy, is the only safe- 
guard of democracy. 

And more recently, President Wilson, 
in speaking to an anti-militarist delegation 
that visited him more than a year ago, 
explained to them a thing which apparently 
is much misunderstood in this country. — 

He defined the difference between mili- 
tarism and preparedness: 


I should say it was not inconsistent with the 
traditions of the country that the people should 
know how to take care of themselves; but it is 
inconsistent with the traditions of the country 
that their knowledge of arms should be used 
by a Governmental organization which would 
make and organize a great army subject to 
orders, to do what a particular group of men 
might at the time think it was best to have it do. 
That is the militarism of Europe, where a few 
persons can determine what an armed nation is 
to do. That is what I understand militarism 
to be. 

But a nation acquainted with arms is not a 
militaristic nation, unless there is somebody 
who can by an order determine what they shall 
all do with that force. I think we ought to be 
very careful not to let these different things 
seem as if they were the same. 


To have militarism, then, you must have 
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NAVAL BASES ON THE ATLANTIC 


At Newport, R. I., Hampton Roads, Va2., and 
Guantanamo, Cuba 
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THREE STRATEGIC BASES 


(Above) Guantanamo, Cuba, where the fleet holds winter manoeuvres. (Centre) The naval training and 
torpedo station at Newport, R. |. (Below) Hampton Roads, Va., a base for the Atlantic Fleet 


the Government in the control of “a few 
persons who can determine what an armed 
nation is to do” or “somebody who can 
by an order determine what they shall all 


do with that force.” In other words, to 
have militarism you must have an autoc- 
racy, a ruling “few,” or an absolute mon- 
archy, a “somebody” who can rule by 
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AN AMERICAN SUBMARINE 
The United States has but one submarine, now building, the Schley, of a cruising radius great enough to cross 
the Atlantic and return 


order. In a democracy you cannot have 
militarism, for in a democracy there is no 
single ruler and no small ruling group. 

There is much reason to think that 
there are a “few persons” representing 
industry and the army in such countries as 
Japan and Germany, who can and do 
determine what those nations are to do. 

In France and Switzerland, on the other 
hand, the Army has no more control over 


the policy of the Government than our 
Army has over our Government. 

Many of our people have thought of 
militarism and universal service as syn- 
onymous, because they often exist side 
by side. Both are present in the autocra- 
cies of Germany and Japan. There is 
universal service but not militarism in 
France and Switzerland, and the same 
would be true in the United States. 
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“U-53 ” AT NEWPORT 


Which crossed the Atlantic, visited Newport, R. I., for a few hours and then proceeded to sink enemy mer- 
chantmen off our coasts 
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OUR PAST WITH GERMANY 


THE KAISER’S ATTEMPTS TO GET A FOOTHOLD ON THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IN 
DEFIANCE OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE-—-A REVIEW OF THE UNPLEASANT 
INCIDENTS RESULTING FROM HIS INCLINATION TO USE THE 


MAILED FIST IN DEALING 


N JULY, 1901, as related by Mr. 
Morton Fullerton in his book “ Hesi- 
tations,” a “small party of French 
ladies and gentlemen, including the 
Duc de B——, the Comtesse de 

S——, Monsieur de Saint-André, Comte 
de Martimprey, and Comte Gaston de 
Ségur, were entertained at dinner by 
William II on board the imperial yacht 
Hobenzollern, then anchored in a Nor- 
wegian fiord at Odde. During the even- 
ing the Emperor touched agreeably upon a 
hundred themes. He talked with re- 
markable frankness, and was particularly 
interesting and outspoken in conversa- 
tion with my friend, Monsieur de Saint- 
André, who has placed his notes of the 
Emperor’s. confidences at my disposal. 
For fifteen years he had refrained from 
publishing them, although one of the 
Emperor’s guests, Monsieur de Ségur, 
had published, a short time after the 
dinner, an article reporting certain of the 
Emperor’s opinions. To-day no consid- 
eration of social convention, or of tact, 
obliges any one of the Emperor’s inter- 
locutors to silence, and I am authorized 
by Monsieur de Saint-André to make 
whatever use | think best of his report of 
the Emperor’s talk. 

Here are the notes verbatim as they 
were taken down immediately after the 
conversation: 

“The Americans. The vital question 
for the future of Europe and the world. 
It takes precedence of all others, leaving 
in the shadow divergencies that are merely 
European. Their (the American) inter- 
ference (immixtion) in European affairs 
is nearer at hand, more menacing, than is 
generally supposed. The idea of a Euro- 
pean Zollverein will become imperative: 
it is to be hoped that this will take place 
as soon as possible. This is an opinion 


WITH THE UNITED STATES 


which the Emperor declares he has had 
for some considerable time and he says 
that the only man who had looked at the 
matter in the same way in advance was 
Jules Ferry. The attitude of 
England towards America. The insistent 
expressions of her sympathy are especially 
due to fear. She wishes to arouse dif- 
ficulties between the United States and 
the other Powers, so as to avoid having 
any of her own. The question of the 
Samoan Islands, which the Emperor is 
very glad finally to see settled. How 
difficult it all was, and that he was so 
mortified at not being able earlier in the 
day to make his voice more loudly heard. 
But he could not do so owing to his lack 
of a naval force. Prince Bismarck has 
taught him that when you have merely a 
stick as a weapon you must not attack a 
man with a gun. Every question or 
difficulty of a European Power with the 
United States becomes a European ques- 
tion, a European difficulty, a European 
interest. 
fore, will have to become clear and frank. 
She will have to take sides. Anglo- 
American sympathy; is it sincere? Desir- 
ous of finding out, the Emperor at the 
funeral of “Grandma” (sic) asked a very 
considerable personage for his opinion— 
he is obliged to withhold the name. To 
the question thus put the reply was: 
“Those who look behind the scenes do 
not believe in it!’ The danger is that 
there is no counterpoise to the United 
States in America. His regrets that 
France, instead of going to Mexico in ’66, 
should not have come materially to the 
rescue of the Confederate troops. While 
the struggle between the Northern States 
and the Southern States is over forever, it 
might perhaps be possible to look forward 
to a rivalry, perhaps to a conflict, between 
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the East and the West, between the 
agricultural population and the manufac- 
turing population.”’ 


The Kaiser also suggested to the Frencn 
Foreign Office that the United States be 
isolated by the European Powers. The 
purpose of this isolation was a test of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Germany in her ef- 
forts to find a place in the sun has tried 
China, Africa, the Near East, and America. 


THE VENEZUELAN CONTROVERSY 


While suggesting our isolation to the 
French—which the French refused to 
listen to—he was also making the same 
effort elsewhere. 

In “The Life and Letters of John 
Hay” occurs the following: 


“From this time [1900] on, as the 
Isthmian Canal project came to be a 
certainty, the Germans redoubled their 
efforts to get a foothold in the Western 
Hemisphere and if possible within striking 
distance of the Canal. .In May, 1901, 
Hay received information that German 
warships had been inspecting the Santa 
Margarita Islands, off the coast of Vene- 
zuela, with a view to occupying them as a 
naval base. Later he learned that the 
Kaiser was secretly negotiating for the 
purchase of two harbors ‘for his own per- 
sonal use’—whatever that meant—on the 
desolate coast of Lower California. Both 
these essays came to nought. 

“In the next year, 1902, one of the 
periodic outbreaks to which Venezuela 
was addicted gave him an excuse for 
putting to the test whether or not the 
United States would defend the Monroe 
Doctrine by force of arms. The Vene- 
zuelans owed the Germans, the English, 
and the Italians large amounts which 
they had put off paying until their credi- 
tors began to suspect that they never 
intended to pay at all. ‘The Kaiser ap- 
parently counted on the resistance of the 
Venezuelans to furnish him a pretext for 
occupying one or more of their seaboard 
towns. In order to disguise the fact 
that this was a German undertaking he 
looked about for accomplices who would 
give to it an international semblance. 
It happened, just at that time, that Ger- 


many found herself isolated, as France and 
Russia had renewed their bond of friend- 
ship. England, too, always suspicious 
of Russia, and recently irritated by 
France, seemed to be looking for a friend. 
By offers which cannot yet be made 
public, Germany persuaded the Tory 
Government to draw closer to her. The 


immediate result of this adventure in . 


international coquetry was the joint de- 
mand of Germany and England on Vene- 
zuela to pay them their dues. Venezuela 
procrastinated. 

“The Allies then sent warships and 
established what they called ‘a pacific 
blockade’ on the Venezuelan ports (Decem- 
ber 8, 1901). During the following year 
Secretary Hay tried to persuade the 
blockaders of the unwisdom of their 
action. He persistently called their at- 
tention to the fact that a ‘pacific blockade’ 
was a contradiction in terms and that its 
enforcement against the rights of neutral 
nations could not be tolerated. He also 
urged arbitration. Germany deemed that 
her opportunity had now come, and on 
December 8, 1902, she and Great Britain 
severed diplomatic relations with Vene- 
zuela, making it plain that the next steps 
would be the bombardment of Venezuelan 
towns and the occupation of Venezuelan 
territory. 


TESTING THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


“Here came the test of the Monroe 
Doctrine. If the United States permitted 
foreign nations, under the pretense of sup- 
porting their creditors’ claims, to invade 
a weak debtor state by naval or military 
expedition, and to take possession of its 
territory, what would become of the Doc- 
trine? At this point the direction of the 
American policy passed from Secretary 
Hay to President Roosevelt. 

“England and Italy were willing to come 
to an understanding. Germany refused. 
She stated that if she took possession of ter- 
ritory, such possession would only be 
‘temporary’; but such possessions easily 
become permanent; and besides, it is 
difficult to trust to guarantees which may 
be treated as ‘scraps of paper.’ 

“President Roosevelt did not shirk the 
test. Although his action has never been 
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officially described, there is no reason 
now for not describing it. 

“One day, when the crisis was at its 
height, he summoned to the White House 
Dr. Holleben, the German Ambassador, 
and told him that unless Germany con- 
sented to arbitrate, the American squadron 
under Admiral Dewey would be given 
orders, by noon ten days later, to pro- 
ceed to the Venezuelan coast and prevent 
any taking possession of Venezuelan terri- 
tory. Dr. Holleben began to protest 
that his Imperial master, having once 
refused to arbitrate, could not change 
his mind. The President said that he 
was not arguing the question, because 
arguments had already been gone over 
until no useful purpose would be served 
by repeating them; he was simply giving 
information which the Ambassador might 
think it important to transmit to Berlin. 
A week passed in silence. Then Dr. 
Holleben again called on the President, 
but said nothing of the Venezuelan mat- 
ter. When he rose to go, the President 
asked him about it, and when he stated 
that he had received nothing from his 
Government, the President informed him 
in substance that, in view of this fact, 
Admiral Dewey would be instructed to 
sail a day earlier than the day he, the 
President, had originally mentioned. Much 
perturbed, the Ambassador protested; 
the President informed him that not a 
stroke of a pen had been put on paper; 
that if the Emperor would agree to 
arbitrate, he, the President, would heartily 
praise him for such action, and would treat 
it as taken on German initiative; but that 
within forty-eight hours there must be 
an offer to arbitrate or Dewey would sail 
with orders indicated. Within thirty- 
six hours Dr. Holleben returned to the 
White House and announced to President 
Roosevelt that a despatch had just come 
from Berlin, saying that the Kaiser would 
arbitrate. Neither Admiral Dewey (who 
with an American fleet was then manceuver- 
ing in the West Indies) nor any one else 
knew of the step that was to be taken; 
the naval authorities were required to be in 
readiness, but were not told what for. 

“On the announcement that Germany 
had consented to arbitrate, the President 
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publicly complimented the Kaiser on 
being so staunch an advocate of arbitra- 
tion. The humor of this was probably 
relished more in the White House than 
in the Palace at Berlin.” 


There are two interesting facts about 
this occurrence which are not explained in 
this account. The first is that Mr. 
Roosevelt understood perfectly that he 
was dealing with Germany and _ that 
England and Italy were chiefly stage 
setting; and secondly, officers bearing 
such names as .Winterhalter and Oster- 
haus would have held conspicuous posts 
under Dewey if he had gone to Venezuela, 
as an evidence that Teutonic origin did not 
prevent a man from being a thorough- 
going American. 


THE SAMOAN CONTROVERSY 


This conflict with the Kaiser was the 
second time that we were on the verge of 
war with Germany. The first time was 
over the settlement of the Samoan ques- 
tion to which the Kaiser referred in his 
talk to M. de Saint-André. 

The Samoan question between the United 
States and England and Germany was a 
long-drawn-out controversy. One episode, 
the cumulation of several months’ bicker- 
ings, shows how serious the differences be- 
tween the nations were: . 

A German corvette, the Adler, lined up 
before Apia, and trained its guns upon the 
“rebels” led by Chief Malietoa. Before 
it could fire its first volley, however, 
something happened that took the German 
commander’s breath away. A small war 
vessel, named the Adams, and bearing 
the American flag, sailed in between the 
German ship and the shore. Her decks 
were stripped for action and her entire 
broadside was turned in the direction of 
the German vessel. Presently Comman- 
der Leary, accompanied by his staff, ap- 
peared on board the Adler, presenting his 
compliments to Captain Fritze. “If you 
fire,” he said, “‘you must fire through the 
ship which I have the honor to command. 
I shall not be answerable for the con- 
sequences.” He then returned to the 
Adams, the drums of which were heard 
beating as they called the men to quarters. 
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What Captain Leary did, of course, was 
to present squarely the issue of war or 
peace to the German naval officer, pre- 
cisely as, eleven years later, Dewey pre- 
sented the same issue to Admiral von 
Diederich. That Leary’s act was some- 
what audacious is evident when one con- 
siders that his ship contained nothing 
but old-fashioned smooth-bore guns while 
the Adler had a fine assortment of new 
Krupp armament. Captain Fritze did not 
accept the challenge but steamed away. 
This lively little scene grew out of a 
disagreement, with Germany on one side, 
and England and the United States on the 
other, which had made trouble for several 
years. Any one wishing the complete 
details will find them splendidly told in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Footnote to 
History.” As far back as 1878, the Amer- 
ican Government had secured from the 
reigning “King” the harbor of Pago 
Pago as a naval station. England also 
possessed vital interests there. But, some 
time afterward, Germany came along, 
ran up her flag at Apia, and issued a 
proclamation, coolly appropriating the 
islands to herself. Hardly had the im- 
perial officials done this when the Stars 
and Stripes ascended another near-by 
flag-pole, announcing an American pro- 
tectorate. In the interest of peace, both 
the German and the American Govern- 
ments disavowed the acts of their agents, 
and both flags came down simultaneously. 
Then the Germans erected a stool-pigeon 
King, Tamassee, against Malietoa, who 
was friendly to the Americans and the 
English. President Cleveland sent three 
ships, the Kaiser three, and the English 
a new steel cruiser, the Calliope. The 
greatest excitement prevailed in the United 
States; every moment, the public awaited 
the news that seemed likely to spell war. 


A STORM THAT AVERTED A WAR 


Then occurred one of the strangest 
episodes in the history of war and diplo- 
macy. Americans who had been picking 
up their morning papers in daily ex- 
yectation of a clash found that the news, 

hen it came, had a very different char- 
acter. A terrible typhoon had struck 
the islands, destroying all the American 


and German ships, with some loss of life. 
Only the British cruiser, the Calliope, 
escaped. This disaster had a sobering 
effect upon all three nations. Instead of 
going to war, England and the United 
States accepted Bismarck’s invitation to 
come to Berlin and talk the situation over. 
He evidently depended upon his great 
skill as a negotiator to accomplish the 
German aim, which was absolute German 
supremacy over the islands. The United 
States maintained that the three nations 
should control the Samoans jointly, and 
this was the view that prevailed. It is 
said that the Samoan settlement was the 
first diplomatic failure Bismarck had ever 
sustained. “It has been left to the navy- 
less American Republic,” said the London 
Saturday Review, a paper notorious for its 
unfriendliness to our country, “to give usa 
lead in the path of duty and of honor.” 


EVIDENCES OF GERMAN UNFRIENDLINESS 


But this event increased the hostility 
which Germany nourished against the 
United States. Even so great an admirer 
and well wisher of Germany as Andrew D. 
White, who returned to Berlin as Ambas- 
sador in 1897, admits that this unfriend- 
liness prevailed widely. “On my setting 
down to the business of the Embassy,”’ he 
writes, contrasting 1897 with 1870, “it 
appeared that the changes in public senti- 
ment since my former stay as minister, 
eighteen years before, were great indeed. 
At that time German feeling was decidedly 
friendly to the United States. But all 
this was now changed.” And, speaking 
of the German press, “there were in all 
Germany but two newspapers of real 
importance friendly to the United States. 

All the others were more or less 
hostile, and some bitterly so. The one 
which I read every morning was of the 
worst. During the Spanish War it was 
especially virulent, being full of state- 
ments and arguments to show that cor- 
ruption was the main characteristic of 
our Government, cowardice of our army 
and navy, and hypocrisy of our people. 
Nor was this confined to the more ignorant. 
Men who stood high in the universities, 
men of the greatest amiability, who in 
the former days had been the warmest 
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friends to America, had now become our 
bitterest opponents, and some of their ex- 
pressions seemed to point to eventual war.” 


PRINCE HENRY’S INSULT 


An incident at Hongkong, in the early 
part of 1898, intensified this ill-feeling. 
At that time, Germany aspired to play a 
great part in Eastern affairs, in pursuit of 
which ambition the Kaiser had sent his 
brother, Prince Henry, with a consider- 
able fleet. The Kaiser had sped his 
brother farewell in one of his character- 
istically flamboyant speeches, instructing 
him to display Germany’s ‘‘mailed fist”’ 
in the Orient. At that time Spanish- 
American relations were -rapidly verging 
toward war; one result seemed inevitable 
—the destruction of Spain as a colonial 
Power, and Germany, as well as other 
continental Powers, unfavorably regarded 
the prospect that her colonies might fall 
to the United States. Doubtless, part of 
the duties of this new German squadron 
was to make “observations,”’ and to stand 
ready to act in the Philippine situation, 
should the imperial policy decide on dras- 
tic action. The German officers showed 
their sympathy with Spain and their 
contempt of the United States in all 
possible ways. 

These insults culminated at a dinner 
which Prince Henry gave to the officers 
of the foreign warships, which was at- 
tended by Admiral Dewey and other 
Americans. Following the usual custom, 
Prince Henry, rising, proposed toasts to 
the nations whose representatives were 
his guests. Diplomatic etiquette stipu- 
lated that these nations should be men- 
tioned in alphabetical order, the French 
names being used. The first toast was, 
therefore, proposed to Germany (Alle- 
magne.) Next came England (Angleterre) 
followed by Spain (Espagne). Since the 
French name for the United States is 
Etats-Unis, the toast to this nation should 
have followed that to Espagne. Ignoring 
this, Prince Henry next proposed France. 
Few men were so punctilious on diplomatic 
etiquette as Admiral Dewey, and, at this 
affront, he rose, with his officers, and 
quietly left the dinner table. 

Naturally the incident produced a sen- 
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sation both in Germany and America. 
Prince Henry sent an officer to apologize, 
but Admiral Dewey, again the soul of 
punctiliousness, refused to accept an 
apology sent second-hand. His Royal 
Highness had personally insulted the 
United States; the same gentleman must 
personally offer the amende honorable. 
Then Prince Henry made a ceremonial 
call and apologized. He explained the 
incident as due to a temporary mental 
aberration. Although he was using the 
French names for the other countries, he 
said, his mind persistently “‘connoted”’ 
the United States under its familiar 
German appellation, Vereinigte-Staaten. 


“The blunder was such a gross one, such an 


inconceivable violation of international 
decency, that only a mental twist of this 
kind could possibly have accounted for 
it. Probably the American people would 
have accepted this explanation as satis- 
factory had not Germany outraged the 
United States in other ways than by mere 
breaches of etiquette. 

The extracts from Mr. White’s auto- 
biography indicate the state of German 
feeling during the Spanish War. France 
and Russia were not over-friendly; but 
Austria and Germany actually attempted 
to interfere. In this campaign Austria 
took the lead. The Queen Regent of 
Spain was an Austrian archduchess, a 
niece of Emperor Francis Joseph and 
greatly beloved by him. Dynastic in- 
fluence not only persuaded the Emperor 
to champion Spain against the United 
States, but the spectacle of an ancient 
monarchy going to pieces at the blow of 
a parvenu Republic was also disconcerting 
to the Central Empires. 


OUR GRAVE PERIL IN 1898 


In those fatal early weeks in April, 
1898, preceding the War, Spain was fran- 
tically rushing from one capital to another, 
imploring assistance against the United 
States. About the busiest men in Wash- 
ington were Von Hengelmiiller, the Aus- 
trian Ambassador, and Von Holleben, 
who represented the Kaiser. Americans 
did not understand then, and do not 
understand now, the peril which then 
overshadowed them. We thought that 
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our real enemy was Spain; our real enemy, 
however, was a European coalition against 
us. Had Austria and Germany had their 
way, the whole of Europe, backed by its 
fleets and armies, would have forbidden 
us from going to war with Spain. 


ENGLAND FOILS THE PLOT 


The programme fell to the ground 
for one reason—England energetically re- 
fused to join the conspiracy. Sir Julian 
Pauncefote was then English Ambassador, 
and also the dean of the diplomatic corps. 
On April 6th, acting as dean, he received 
the Ambassadors of France, Austria, Ger- 
many, and Italy, presiding over a meet- 
ing big with significance for the United 
States. The full details of that meeting 
have never been published. Enough is 
known, however, to justify the statement 
that the Ambassadors discussed present- 
ing to President McKinley a note pro- 
testing against American intervention in 
the affairs of Cuba as unjustified and 
declaring that such intervention would 
not be regarded with indifference by the 
great European Powers. But Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, acting under instructions re- 
ceived from Lord Salisbury, absolutely 
refused to join in any such protest. With 
the world’s greatest naval Power taking 
the side of the United States, and with 
the general impression that such codpera- 
tion might take more than a diplomatic 
form, the carefully laid plans to coerce 
this country fell to pieces. Instead of 
this, the diplomats drew up a harmless 
note for presentation to Mr. McKinley. 
“The undersigned,” it read, “representa- 
tives of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, and Russia, 
duly authorized in that behalf, address, 
in the names of their respective Govern- 
ments, a pressing appeal to the feelings of 
humanity and moderatign of the Presi- 
dent and of the American people in their 

"existing difficulties with Spain. They 
earnestly hope that further negotiations 
will lead to an agreement, which, while 
securing the maintenance of peace, will 
afford all necessary guarantees for the 
reéstablishment of order in Cuba. The 
Powers do not doubt that the humani- 
tarian and purely disinterested character 
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of this representation will be fully recog- 
nized and appreciated by the American 
nation.” 

Before participating in even this pious 

xpression, Sir Julian Pauncefote called 
on President McKinley and asked if he 
had any objection to it. The President 
having given his consent, the diplomatic 
representatives, in full regalia, led by 
Pauncefote as dean—the farce must have 
caused him infinite amusement, especially 
when he realized how different this “pro- 
test’”’ was from the one originally planned 
—called at the White House and presented 
this formidable document. President Mc- 
Kinley, also with a straight face, received 
the gentlemen, took the paper, and 
thanked them for their good intentions. 
“The Government of the United States,” 
he said, ‘‘appreciates the humanitarian and 
disinterested character of the communi- 
cation now made on behalf of the Powers 
named; and, for its part, is confident that 
equal appreciation will be shown for its 
own earnest and unselfish endeavors to 
fulfil a duty to humanity by ending a 
situation the indefinite prolongation of 
which has become insufferable.” 

A newspaper humorist summed up this 
momentous performance as follows: 

“Said the Six Ambassadors: ‘We hope 
for humanity’s sake that you will not go 
to war.’ Said Mr. McKinley in reply: 
‘We hope if we do go to war you will 
understand that it is for humanity’s 
sake.’ And the incident was closed.” 

Afterward, when Germany adopted a 
policy of conciliation toward the United 
States instead of the mailed fist, she at- 
tempted to explain away her part in this 
international episode. Unfortunately, the 
Kaiser’s official acts, after war began, 
are things that Americans can never 
forget. Mr. William Roscoe Thayer, in 
his recently published “Life of John Hay,” 
quotes the Kaiser as having said: “If | had 
only had a fleet, | would have taken Uncle 
Sam by the scruff of the neck.” The 
behavior of his fleet at Manila, though it 
did not actually succeed in doing anything 
so violent as this, constantly demonstrated 
its ambition to go to extremes. Only Ad- 
miral Dewey’s sagacity, energy, and sense” 
of his nation’s dignity prevented trouble. 
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Now Admiral Dewey’s hobby, next to 
seamanship was international law. The 
Navy regarded him as one of its greatest 
experts on that subject. When, after 
defeating the Spanish squadron at Manila, 
he established the blockade, the American 
Admiral understood all the niceties of his 
situation. His first difficulties with the 
Germans arose over their failure to under- 
stand the merits of this blockade. Ac- 
cording to law, the blockading admiral con- 
trols the harbor; even warships can enter or 
leave only with his permission, and they 
occupy such anchorages as he assigns them. 


GERMAN INSOLENCE AT MANILA BAY 


But, one fine day, into Manila Bay 
came the German cruiser Jrene, steamed 
grandly past Dewey’s flagship, the Olym- 
pia, and anchored in a place selected by 
herself. Dewey, believing that this viola- 
tion of sea manners was merely caused by 
ignorance, ignored it. One morning at 
three o'clock, another ship bearing the Ger- 
man flag was picked up by a searchlight. 
By the time Vice-Admiral von Diederich 
arrived, Germany had a squadron of five 
vessels at Manila. Germany’s naval forces 
indeed, had greater strength in the Phil- 
ippines than had those of the United 
States. This large fleet in itself consti- 
tuted an unfriendly act. England, which 
had infinitely greater interests in the 
Islands, at no time had more than three. 
When Dewey paid his call of ceremony on 
Von Diederich, he alluded to the size of 
the German squadron. 

“T am here by order of the Kaiser, sir,” 
replied Vice-Admiral von Diederich, in his 
most Germanic manner. 

The Philippine insurrectionists, who 
were then codperating with the United 
States, were preparing to make an attack 
on the Isla Grande in Subig Bay.. They 
desisted when the German cruiser Irene 
threatened to shell them. At this Dewey 
sent the Raleigh and the Concord, their 
decks cleared for action, with instructions 
to drive off the Jrene and take the Spanish 
position. When the American ships en- 
tered the Bay at a furious speed, the Irene 
put on full steam and departed. 

But Germany’s most offensive act 
took place on the day Dewey started his 


bombardment of Manila. As Dewey’s 
squadron started to take up its position 
before the batteries at Cavité, the German 
squadron followed its rear. When Dewey 
stopped the Germans also stopped. No 
one even to-day knows what these man- 
ceuvres meant, opinion dividing as to 
whether Von Diederich meant to be merely 
insulting or whether it was his plan to 
fire on the American ships—to open war 
for the German capture of the Philippines. 
Now followed an episode that will 
long be remembered in our navy. The 
three British ships came along and took 
up a position between the American 
and the German squadrons. Von Diede- 
rich could not fire without hitting the 
English men-of-war. If Von Diederich 
had ever intended to open _ hostilities, 
this little action chilled his ardor; soon 
after, three of his vessels disappeared. 


PRINCE HENRY’S VISIT 


All these things explain the suspicion 
and even unfriendliness with which Amer- 
icans have since regarded Germany. Since 
then, the Kaiser has sought to gain their 
friendship; he sent over his_ brother, 
Prince Henry—the same man who had 
insulted Admiral Dewey at Hongkong} in 
1898—to make a visit in the interest of 
better German-American feeling. The 
Americans turned out in large numbers 
to see the Prince; German-Americans raised 
their ‘“hochs’” wherever he appeared; 
and the German societies held a huge 
Fackelzug—torchlight parade—in his honor. 
His Royal Highness behaved commend- 


‘ably in democratic fashion, showed him- 


self a master in American slang, using with 
skill and appropriateness such phrases 
as “It’s a cinch,” “Not on your life,” 
“Hustle,” and “Get busy.”’ Looking back 
on this visit now, it seems that it was 
made more as am attempt to promote 
Pan-Germanism in the United States, than 
as a sincere tribute to the Nation. How- 
ever, neither Prince Henry, nor exchange 
professors, nor Germanic museums allayed 
the resentment of Spanish War days, nor 
convered American opinion to approval of 
the Kaiser and his system of government, 
though it was not realized that the culti- 
vation of our friendship by Germany 
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had its sinister side. The Germans who 
had left the Fatherland for America had 
received scant attention from Germany 
until about the time of Prince Henry’s 
visit. From that time on they were in 
every way encouraged to keep up their 
German affiliations, a policy which was 
designed to make effective the ingeni- 
ous Delbriick law of 1913 by which a 
man born in Germany or even of Ger- 
man parentage, who had become an 
American citizen could still be a Ger- 
man and owed his first allegiance to 
the Fatherland. This law was passed 
in the mistaken belief that if ever trouble 
should come between the United States 
and Germany the German element in the 
United States would side with Germany. 
This was slander upon the loyalty of 
Americans of German extraction, but 
there is no question that Germany be- 
lieved it could count upon them. 

Mr. Herbert Bayard Swope, recently 
back from Berlin, in his extremely en- 
lightening book, “Inside the German 
Empire,” gives the following picture of 
the German idea of German-Americans: 


“How strong Germany believes herself 
to be in America can be seen in any 
of the political maps issued by the Pan- 
German League, on which a great blob 
of pink indicates the residence in America 
of the nine millions of German birth or 
parentage. Those making up this num- 
ber are claimed as indirect members of 
the league, who are, or ought to be, as 
the Pan-Germans see it, ready at all times 
to do Germany’s bidding. It is the belief 
of these Pan-Germans that through their 
far-flung membership some day German 
Kultur will dominate the world. 

“Not only does Germany believe that 
her political strength in this country is 
great enough to make the American 
Government take it into consideration, 
if not to make it actually subservient to 
the Wilhelmstrasse, but the belief goes 
further. One prominent member of the 
Government told the Ambassador he 
had been informed that America would 
not risk a war with Germany, because 
‘there were five hundred thousand trained 
Germans ready to bear arms in the United 
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States against the American Government.’ 
““There may be,’ was Gerard’s quick 
response, ‘but there are five hundred 
thousand lamp-posts in America ready to 
string them up on if they ever try it.’”’ 


In 1914 the Kaiser again made an effort 
to test the Monroe Doctrine and again got 


‘ another European nation to set the stage 


for him. For years the financial affairs 
of Haiti had been in a deplorable condi- 
tion and steadily getting worse, so that 
the interest on loans to French and Ger- 
man bankers ceased to be paid. This 
led to a situation calling for some kind of 
intervention. Under the Monroe Doc- 
trine if there was to be any intervention 
it would have to be American. Never- 
theless in 1914, the French Government 
made representations at Washington of 
their desire to participate in the regula- 
tion of the Haitian customs, and a cer- 
tain official in the State Department 
represented to the French ambassador in 
a written dispatch that it was “natural 
and desirable that one of the three officials 
in charge should be a Frenchman.” 

AlthoughtheState Department promptly 
repudiated this semi-official statement as 
having no authority, nevertheless in July, 
1914, the French chargé d'affaires still 
maintained that the French had some 
right to join in control of the Haitian cus- 
toms because of the magnitude of French 
investments in that country, and argued 
that neither the United States nor any 
other nation ought to be accorded pre- 
ferential treatment. 


THE GERMAN MISTAKE 


In the same month, July, 1914, Germany 
also made a proposition for customs con- 
trol in Haiti. In this case, the note from 
the German embassy pointed out that, 
even though the American Government 
believed it inadvisable to have interested 
European Powers participate in the control 
of Haitian customs, nevertheless the |m- 
perial Government must give heed to public 
opinion in Germany. The German note 
went so far as to state that the simplest 
solution of the difficulty would be to include 
Germany, and that Germany would not 
understand any other arrangement. 
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ORGANIZING THE NATION’S FIGHTING STRENGTH 


Much more emphatically than the De- 
partment answered the French representa- 
tions did it define its position in regard to 
this extraordinary German document. In 
the most unequivocal terms it stated that 
its policy was not subject to any variation; 
that neither foreign mercantile interests 
nor any other interests proceeding from 
. outside of the American hemisphere could 
be so extended as even to constitute a joint 
control in whole or in part of the govern- 
ment or administration of any independent 
American state. 

Within a month of this correspondence 
the European War broke out and since 
then we have established a protectorate 
over Haiti. But it is well to remember 
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that Samoa, Manila Bay, Venezuela, and 
Haiti form a part of one of the German 
efforts for a place in the sun; an effort 
that would be carried out with a thorough- 
going Prussian military spirit if a favor- 
able opportunity presented itself. As 
we look back upon these things it becomes 
plainer and plainer that this is not the 
first time in recent years when our secur- 
ity has been threatened. On the con- 
trary we have been more or less actively 
subjected to far more serious dangers 
than we had any idea of. And it also 
becomes evident that a dominant Germany 
in Europe would in all probability mean 
that we should have to fight to maintain 
the Monroe Doctrine. 


ORGANIZING THE NATION’S FIGHTING 
STRENGTH 


WHAT HAS BEEN 


DONE TO ENLIST THE AID OF AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY IN TIME OF WAR 


BY 


HOWARD E. COFFIN 


(OF THE ADVISORY COMMISSION OF THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE) . 
tY 


ODERN war means bending 
all the energies of all the 
people toward a common 
aim. That isa general state- 
ment. It is more easily ap- 

preciated by a concrete case. 

There are one hundred automobile 
manufacturing concerns in this country 
—producers mostly of pleasure vehicles. 
There are three hundred manufacturing 
institutions devoted to lines accessory to 
this industry. 

The automobile business is one of the 
best organized of all our manufacturing 
activities. And yet it is probable that 
a large proportion of these concerns would 
change from motors to munitions in war 
time—the proportion, which might be as 
high as 75 or 80 per cent., naturally de- 
pending on the kind and size of the war. 
Many of our other industries, both great 
and small, would surely be affected in the 
same way. 


A close observation of the experience 
in foreign countries has shown us the vital 
necessity fora plan for the conversion of our 
industries from a peace to a war footing. 
Wars, as now waged, involve every human 
and material resource of a_ belligerent 
nation. Every factory and every man, 
woman, and child is affected. Every 
sinew of industry, of transportation, and 
of finance must be harnessed in the coun- 
try’s service, to the one end and for the 
common good. In England, two years 
and a half ago, there were three Govern- 
ment arsenals. To-day, thousands of 
England’s industrial plants are being 
operated as Government factories, for 
the production of war materials, and many 
other thousands of plants, still under 
private control, are centering their energies 
in this same direction. The teaching of 
the munitions-making art to these thous- 
ands of manufacturers and to millions of 
industrial workers, both men and women, 
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has called for a work in industrial organi- 
zation and education such as the world 
has never before seen. In France, in 
Germany, in Italy, in Japan, and even in 
Russia, this same education and organiza- 
tion of the industrial forces is going for- 
ward. 

We have here in the United States vast 
resources in manufacturing and producing 
equipment, but they are unorganized and 
uneducated for the national service. Our 
observations of the European War have 
taught us that it is upon organized in- 
dustry that we must base every plan of 
military defense. In war, anywhere up to 
80 or 90 per cent. of our industrial activ- 
ity might be centred upon the making of 
supplies for the Government. 


TIME NEEDED TO PREPARE INDUSTRIALLY 


We have learned also that from one to 
two years of time and of conscientious 
effort are needed to permit any large 
manufacturing establishment to change 
over from its usual peace-time commercial 
activity to the quantity production of 
war materials for which it has had no 
previous training. Delays of this kind in 
time of emergency cannot but result in 
closed plants, in the disruption of labor 
organizations built up over a period of 
years, in a loss of skilled men through en- 
listment in the army, in great financial 
loss and even ruin to manufacturers, and 
in those same chaotic conditions which 
nearly wrought national disasters to several 
of the countries at the outbreak of the 
European struggle. 

We have had no experience in the kind 
of warfare now being waged abroad, and 
yet this is exactly the sort of thing for 
which we must prepare, or it is worse than 
useless that we prepare at all. Indus- 
trial preparedness is strictly in keeping 
with the natural tendencies and abilities 
of our people. It is the basic and at the 
same time the cheapest form of prepared- 
ness. We have already the investments 
in plants, in tools, and in machinery, and 
more important still are our resources in 
skilled workers. But it is only through 
the most careful methods of organization 
and education that we may make all these 
resources available. Each manufacturing 





plant must be taught, now, to make that 
particular part or thing for which its 
equipment is best suited and for which, 
by a carefully prepared classification, 
it is to be held accountable. In normal 
times annual educational orders, of such 
small size as not to interfere with com- 
mercial products, should be delivered each 
year under Government inspection. Skilled 
labor in every line should be so enrolled 
in an industrial reserve as to insure against 
its loss to industry through enlistment in 
the fighting forces. There exists no other 
means of harnessing industry in the de- 
fensive service of this Government. Every 
manufacturing institution in the country 
carries fire insurance—for the future it 
must demand that it be given war insur- 
ance as well. 


THE NECESSITY FOR ACTION 


For more than two years, this country 
of ours has been skating on the thinnest 
kind of diplomatic ice. An aroused na- 
tional sentiment for an adequate defense 
against invasion has been reflected in 
Congress through legislation and _ large 
appropriations to meet the demands of 
the American people. What this Nation 
needs now is action—and a comprehen- 
sive, definite, and continuing plan for such 
action. How many men, representing the 
sources of material supply upon which we 
now know must depend our success or 
failure in any war, have to-day the least 
knowledge of what their plants and their 
workmen might be called upon to do to- 
morrow under the most chaotic condi- 
tions of governmental emergency? Would 
they not feel safer—and their stockholders 
and employees as well—and would not the 
whole Nation actually be a thousandfold 
safer against even the threat of aggression 
if every manufacturer knew, through a 
carefully planned prearrangement, each 
plant’s exact niche in the great general 
scheme of war material supply? 

That we must nationalize geographically 
the munition-making art, we now know. 
To leave it centred near our East coast 
may be suicidal and certainly exposes us 
to a risk we dare not run. We must dis- 
tribute and nationalize the munitions indus- 
try. Each community and manufacturing 
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ORGANIZING THE NATION’S FIGHTING STRENGTH 


district must be used in the most effective 
way. To each community throughout the 
country will be brought home the part it 
must play in the event of national emer- 
gency. To urge and aid in pushing to 
speedy completion comprehensive plans 
for the education and organization of 
American manufacturers, for the produc- 
tion of Government materials, would 
seem the dictate of plain business sense. 
There is no mystery in the job of prepar- 
ing this country for defense. Secrecy 
in movement and accomplishment is 
largely buncombe. We deceive, and can 
deceive, the American people only. Our 
national safety lies in the thoroughness 
with which American business men do 
their “bit”? and in the manner in which 
we advertise to the other nations of the 
world our businesslike plans for the na- 
tional defense. 

In war, as in peace, there are now Three 
Graces—“Army, Navy, and Industry, 
and the greatest of these is Industry.” 
The European struggle is, in its last 
analysis, a war of munitions—a war of 
factories, of producing powers, and of 
skilled workers. 


THE INVENTORY OF MANUFACTURERS 


A little more than a year ago the Com- 
mittee of Industrial Preparedness of the 
Naval Consulting Board, with the sup- 
port of many thousands of engineers, 
made an inventory of the country’s manu- 
facturing and producing resources. This 
work has been practically completed, 
and 27,000 inventories are now on file in 
the office of the Council of National De- 
fense in Washington. Suppose one of these 
27,000 plants to be a steam-pump manu- 
facturing concern in Lima, O. Under the 
peace-time plan we proposed, the Govern- 
ment might give the pump company a 
standing order for the metal parts of per- 
haps not more than ten eight-inch shells an- 
nually. Even this minimum annual order, 
paid for upon a basis of cost, plus a limited 
rate of profit, produced in accordance 
With drawings, gauges, specifications, and 
Instructions supplied by the War or Navy 
Departments, inspected and tested in a 
Government assembling depot in the 
Middle West, would insure far-reaching 
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results. Every department of the pro- 
ducing works, from material purchasing 
to shipping, will learn the sources of 
material supply, peculiarities of treat- 
ment, methods, tools, and jigs for ma- 
chinery, and even how to pack and route 
for shipment. The engineering depart- 
ment will have in its files the latest work- 
ing drawings, and all arguments as to 
proper design for quantity production will 
be disposed of in advance. Last, but 
far from least, the business end of the 
institution will be brought into contact 
with the Government and its methods of 
business, to the very evident advantage 
of both parties. The advantages of such 
a system should need little by way of 
argument. 

The present sources of supply for Gov- 
ernment materials would be multiplied 
a hundredfold. The decentralization of 
our munition supply would be begun and 
its location shifted westward from its 
dangerous position near the coast. The 
bogey of the munitions trust would be laid 
forever. 

We now know that in war our muni- 
tions-making must become our one great 
national industrial undertaking, and we 
must make our plans accordingly. Upon 
the industrial or business side the argu- 
ments favoring this educational policy 
are sound. Every manufacturer owes it 
to himself, to his stockholders, and to 
his workmen to insure against a prolonged 
shut-down of his plant. The ability to 
swing quickly from the commodities of 
peaceful commerce to the production of the 
emergency materials of war will constitute 
the greatest insurance against Government 
control, against disruption of organization, 
and against months of community chaos 
which cannot but spell physical suffering 
and privation to labor and money loss to 
the business itself. 


WAR, LABOR, AND CAPITAL 


The interests of Government, Capital, 
and Labor are common interests in war, 
and it is only through prearrangement 
for production, profits, wages, and rela- 
tions that the national welfare may be 
safeguarded. 

In most industries, in normal times, 
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there occur slack periods during which the 
tools of production and the skilled work- 
men in some proportion stand idle. The 
duration of these periods vasies in dif- 
ferent industries, and with different busi- 
ness conditions. The industrial inven- 
tory of the Naval Consulting Board 
brought to our attention large equipments 
having, in normal times, slack periods of 
from one to several months in duration. 
Some industries are seasonable in char- 
acter, and many millions of dollars of 
plant investment stand idle, or partially 
idle, through considerable intervals each 
year. Such a condition is, of course, 
economically wrong, and an abnormal 
overhead must be charged against the 
commercial product. 


COOPERATION IS ESSENTIAL 


If cordial and sympathetic relations can 
be established between the industries thus 
affected and the various departments of 
the Government, the advantages should 
prove mutual. Existing tool equipments 
could be kept fully employed upon Govern- 
ment business, labor would be kept busy, 
and Government supplies procured at 
moderate prices. Such a plan of co- 
operation between industry and Govern- 
ment is now all the more feasible, because 
in all future plans for the national defense, 
industry of every kind must be kept trained 
and ready for instant action, through the 
placing of minimum annual educational 
orders. Our whole economic structure 
will be strengthened through codperation 
of this kind. 

In the preparation for changing the 
country from a peace to a war basis Con- 
gress has done its part. The funda- 
mental basis is outlined in two public 
documents. The first is the Army Re- 
organization Bill. It provides, first, for 
the listing and the analysis of equipment 
of all manufacturing plants capable of 
conversion to the production of war ma- 
terials. Full power, through the Presi- 
dent, is conferred upon the War Depart- 
ment to commandeer any or all plants in 
this country, and heavy penalties for re- 
fusal are provided. It provides also for 
the procurement of the special gauges, 
drawings, tools, jigs, etc., necessary for 


use in private as well as Government 
plants, and constitutes a great legislative 
step forward in the educational plan | 
have outlined. 

The other of the two public documents, 
the Army Appropriation Bill, provides for 
the Council of National Defense. No more 
powerful body has ever been created by Act 
of Congress. It is composed of six Cabinet 
officers: the Secretaries of War, Navy, In- 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. 
It is provided with a director and an 
Advisory Commission of seven men, “each 
of whom shall have special knowledge of 
some industry, public utility, or the de- 
velopment of some natural resources, or 
be otherwise specially qualified, in the 
opinion of the Council, for the perform- 
ance of the duties thereinafter provided.” 

It is provided that it ‘shall be the duty 
of the Council of National Defense to 
supervise and direct investigations and 
make recommendations to the President 
and the heads of executive departments as 
to the location of railroads with reference 
to the frontier of the United States, so 
as to render possible expeditious concen- 
tration of troops and supplies to points of 
defense; the codrdination of military, 
industrial, and commercial purposes in the 
location of extensive highways and branch 
lines of railroad; the utilization of water- 
ways; the mobilization of military and 
naval resources for defense; the increase 
of domestic production of articles and ma- 
terials essential to the support of armies 
and of the people during the interruption 
of foreign commerce; the development of 
seagoing transportation; data as_ to 
amounts, location, method, and means of 
production, and availability of military 
supplies; the giving of information to 
producers and manufacturers as to the 
class of supplies needed by the military and 
other services of the Government, and the 
requirements relating thereto.” 

In this great task the Council and its 
Advisory Commission need the active 
and continued support of all Americans 
in order that they may, in the words of the 
Act, “create relations which will render 
possible in time of need the immediate 
concentration and utilization of the re- 
sources of the Nation.” 
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WHAT CAN THE 


RUN-DOWN MAN 


DO ABOUT IT? 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS THAT ARE ESPECIALLY VALUABLE IN MARCH, 


“THE YEAR’S 


BLUE MONDAY” 


BY 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


ranged to have them reviewed and approved by the Life Extension Institute before they 


tT MAKE sure that this series of articles shall be authoritative, the WorLD’s Work has ar- 


are published. 


The Life Extension Institute was organized by well-known scientists, publicists, and busi- 
ness men asa semi-philanthropic enterprise to disseminate the knowledge of healthful living 


among the people. 


Ex-President Taft is president of the Board of Directors, and its professional 


advisers include some of America’s most distinguished physicians and surgeons, as well as the 


more prominent educators. 
scientific character. 


ARCH is the year’s Blue 
Monday, but medical scien- 
tists assure us that it need 
not be. It is a trying season 
for the “run-down” man, 
and the scientists show us why. They 
make us face the unpleasant facts—but 
they do not dwell upon them to encourage 
morbidity. As soon asthey havedescribed 
the situation they go on to advise the run- 
down man what he can do about it. And 
this, it would seem, is both good philosophy 
and good physiology. “We are not 
damned for doing wrong,” wrote Robert 
Louis Stevenson, “but for not doing right; 
Christ would never hear of negative moral- 
ity; thou shalt was ever his word, with 
which he superseded thou shalt_not. 
If a thing is wrong for us, we should not 
dwell upon the thought of it; or we shall 
soon dwell upon it with inverted pleasure.” 
The modern medical scientist holds to the 
same sort of philosophy in therapeutics, 
and we can parallel the passage from 
Stevenson with another from a hygiene 
bulletin which has the stamp of approval 
of a hundred leading American scientists: 
“It is not a fear of illness or death that 
we should encourage, but a love of health, 
a sense of responsibility for the care of our 
bodies, a desire for bodily endurance and 
efficiency and full achievement. If the 
mind is fixed on these ideals, and the al- 


The Institute’s approval of these articles, therefore, assures their 


ready known means of approaching them 
are utilized, heart disease, kidney trouble, 
and the needless miseries that embitter 
the lives of so many may be left to take 
care of themselves. It is not so much 
necessary to fight disease as to cultivate 
health for the happiness, contentment, and 
moral gain that it brings.” 

If this article creates a fear of March 
weather the fault will lie either with the 
reporter or the reader, for none of the 
various authorities consulted had a mes- 
sage that could be read as dispiriting. 
Yes, they agreed, the mortality statistics 
show that March in this country is the most 
fatal month of the year. Not only does 
it usually pass all other months in the 
total number of deaths caused by the 
respiratory diseases, pneumonia, bron- 
chitis, la grippe, and colds, but it also 
stands highest in the monthly totals of 
mortality—all causes added together. Yes, 
at a time when resistance usually is at 
lowest ebb, along comes March with a 
protracted “spell of weather,” snow, winds, 
rain, equinoctial storms. Yes, it is the 
year’s Blue Monday. ‘ 

The layman forthwith proceeds to make 
an eloquent arraignment of the bestiality 
of the weather. The weather in March is 
the one thing in Nature to which he seems 
hopelessly unable to reconcile himself. 
He can stand the gaff in the later equinox 




















‘oer LIFE LINES” 


No. I 


Walk a mile in the open air 
twice a day. It will add ten 
years to your life. If you 
don’t believe it, try it and see 
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without a murmur, can even feel stimu- 
lated by it, but at the fag end of winter 
the rudeness of the climate tries him in 
every fibre. 

To this the scientist replies: “ You are 
blaming most of your physical trials at this 
season, I see, upon the weather. Very 
well, I will go as far as the next man in 
granting importance to atmospheric condi- 
tions. 
portant effects upon our bodies; they ap- 
pear to contribute powerfully toward 
determining the world’s civilization. 
More about that later, if you like. 

Well, one of the chief reasons why the 
run-down man finds himself in a bad state 
of health in March is because of the cli- 
mate in which he has spent nearly all his 
waking hours for the preceding four or 
five months—a summer climate, with an 
atmosphere calm to the point of stagna- 
tion, far too even in’ temperature, and 
commonly drier than the air of the Sahara 
desert. We will try not to be too positive 
about the reason for the increased amount 
of respiratory disease in March. Most 
authorities, however, believe that it is 
due to diminished resistance at this 
season. And what causes this? In one 
word—housing. Lack of outdoor life com- 
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Not only do they have most im- - 


bined with an increased opportunity for 
infection through the closer association 
which occurs during the winter months. 
Add to housing some other characteristics 
of the American’s way of life—excitements, 
overeating, and lack of exercise, insufficient 
sleep, constipation, and the like—and js 
it any wonder that he becomes ‘run-down’ 
at the fag end of winter? Men who 
are in good physical condition find gen- 
uine stimulation in winds, in a certain 
amount of variation in temperature, and 
in the alternation of cloudy days and fair; 
the variable weather makes them more 
robust rather than less.” 

Prof. Ellsworth Huntington, of the De- 
partment of Geography of Yale University, 
finds by the evidence of the pay rolls of 
piece workers in factories and the closely 
checked records of students at Annapolis 
and West Point that March shows an in- 
crease in physical and mental activity over 
the averages in midwinter. At the same 
time he takes note of the increased mor- 
tality, etc., as shown by the health statis- 
tics of the country at large. Ina book 
that is as interesting as fiction, entitled 
“Climate and Civilization,” he does not 
dodge the issue: 

“The cities swelter for a few weeks in 
July, and that sends the death rate up 
enormously, especially among children, 
who are taken quickly sick, and who 
either die after a few days’ illness, or 
recover. That is why the curve drops so 
sharply in midsummer. In the winter, 
on the contrary, although it drops almost 
equally low, the maximum number of 
deaths per day does not come till March, 
although by that time the average energy 
of operatives has risen considerably. This 
is because people become sick in January 
and February, especially those who are 
elderly, and finally die after lingering ill- 
nesses quite unlike those of children.” 
In another passage he puts the case this 
way: “People do not diminish their 
activity at once; especially in winter. 
They draw on their nervous energy, and 
thus exhaust themselves. They are like 
horses which pull on the bit, and when 
urged a little break into a run, straining 
themselves by their extreme speed. Then 
they are pulled up so suddenly that they 
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are thrown back on their haunches and 
injured.” 

A characteristic the business man can- 
not fail to admire in Huntington is the 
way this student of the effects of climate 
goes to the point in attempting to interpret 
the practical value of his data. He does 
not stop after he has pointed out the ef- 
fects of climate, he suggests that we try to 
“conquer climate” by ordering our ways 
of life as weather dictates. And he does 
not overlook the important matter of 
indoor climate: “Take the harmful win- 
ters of the northern United States. It is 
highly probable that the loss of energy 
which occurs at that time may be largely 
avoided, or at least greatly diminished. 
Much of it arises from the fact that after 
the wonderfully stimulating autumn wea- 
ther, when we have been living under 
almost ideal conditions of mean tempera- 
ture, of humidity, and of variability from 
day to day, we suddenly begin to heat our 
houses. We create an indoor climate of 
great uniformity, of unduly high mean 
temperature, and of the most extreme 
aridity. All of these conditions are harm- 
ful. If our houses were kept at lower 
temperatures, if the temperatures were 
varied from day to day, and if the hu- 
midity were kept at the optimum, we 
should increase our efficiency greatly. 
We should be comfortable, also, for with 
proper humidity, and with changes from 
day to day, we should not feel the need of 
the high temperatures which we now re- 
quire because the extreme dryness. forces 
the body to give up much more heat than 
would be demanded by air of greater 
humidity. Moreover, the uniform dryness 
within doors does almost untold harm in 
parching the mucous membranes and thus 
rendering us peculiarly liable to colds, 
grippe, and similar ailments which often 
lead to serious diseases such as pneumonia 
and tuberculosis. Of course, we could not 
entirely avoid colds by the method here 
Suggested, but we could diminish them. 
In the autumn, before our houses are 
heated, colds are comparatively rare, and 
the same is true among people who live 
out of doors in winter. If the conditions 
inside our houses could be like those that 
prevail in autumn, the general health of 
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No. 2 


Become a fresh-air crank, 
even at the risk of being 
disliked. Better a live fresh- 
air crank than an almost 


lifeless hot-house invalid 
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the community would probably be much 
improved. In this one way there might 
be a saving not only of millions of dollars’ 
worth of valuable time, but of an immense 
amount of nervous energy which is wasted 
because persons who are irritated by colds 
do or say things that they would scorn 
under normal conditions.” 


DON’T QUIT YOUR WORK 


These observations of a geographer who 
is an authority on climate tallied, in gen- 
eral, with those of a specialist in hygiene. 
Dr. Eugene L. Fisk, of the Life Extension 
Institute, expressed his belief that most 
of the suggestions offered by the climate 
man were excellent. There is not much 
doubt, Dr. Fisk said, that the prime reason 
why March is so trying to many of us is 
that we are run down; and the reason for 
that physical condition probably lies in 
the way we have lived during the winter. 
The rigors-of March, in themselves, ought 
not to seem so formidable. Dr. Fisk 
never advises any one to run away from 
them unless there appears to be no other 
course open. It is easy, he said, to create 
a valetudinarian by coddling a man who 
has nothing organically the matter with 
him, but who simply is “run down.” 
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Often such a man gives up his work to 
dodge the weather, when, if he would im- 
prove his habits of life, he might just as 


well or better stay on the job. It is true, 
whatever the reason, that activity speeds 
up in March, at a time when our reserve 
force, on account of housing and the like, 
islow. “But,” reasons the doctor, “would 
it not be better common sense to ease 
down a bit, if possible, than to quit work? 
Of course, if you have the time and the 
money to take a winter vacation, and 
can take it in the spirit of a vacationist, 
not of an invalid, why go ahead and 
have a good time. Then you are to be 
envied. But the fellow to be pitied is 
one who could as well have stayed at 
home, but hies away to spend a month 
in a hammock under a palm worrying 
about business.” 

Suppose, first of all, the doctor suggested 
that we are dealing with a run-down man 
who is not senile and who, after being 
looked over by a competent medical 
examiner, is found to be organically sound. 
Our case is a business man who desires, if 
possible, to stay on the job: “His physical 
reserve is low, but that is no cause to 
despair, for his reserve is not like Humpty- 
Dumpty—it can be restored. While he is 
doing the restoring, it should not, in most 
instances, be necessary for him to quit his 
work—particularly if he is really interested 
in it. Work ordinarily comes in for a 
great deal more blame than it deserves. 
A man who is fit can get through an amaz- 
ing amount of it; but when a man who 
isn’t fit fails to come up to the mark it is 
all too common to hear the work blamed 
instead of the physical condition of the 
worker. Tomany American business men, 
perhaps to the majority, their work is 
fascinating. We often hear it spoken of 
as ‘the game.’ Take that stimulation 
away from a high-strung man and he 
sadly feels the want. Now, often enough, 
there is no need to take it away. The 
thing to do is not to pack him off, drooping 
in spirit, to a tropical island, but to reason 
with him to ease down, to learn to direct 
his business without assuming so great a 
load of detail. This morning I was talk- 


ing with a man who is handling a conven- 
nothing organically 


tion. There was 
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wrong with him, but he was run down. 
I could easily have told him to go away 
for his health, but the chances are that he 
will play under the rules (now that we've 
talked them over) and be far better off 
at the end of the month than he would 
have been if he had gone away, think- 
ing of himself as an invalid and worry- 
ing about how things were running at 
headquarters.” 


RULES FOR THE RUN-DOWN MAN 


What are some of these rules under 
which the run-down man should play? 
One of them already has been indicated 
above. Another is to attempt to increase 
the pitifully small allowance of time that 
the sedentary man usually spends in the 
open air. The prescription runs: “Fresh 
air in the sleeping room; a walk outdoors 
before work or before bedtime; cooler and 
fresher air, if possible, in the house and in 
the office.” Exercise? Dr. Fisk repeat- 
edly has remarked that it is not necessary 
to health to exercise hard and long. A 
certain amount of “elbow grease’’ is 
required, but ten minutes of brisk setting- 
up movements every day may suffice, or a 
little time spent at some of the less strenu- 
ous outdoor exercises such as_ walking, 
skating, horseback riding. The great 
point here is to take your exercise every 
day. It need not be much, for a run-down 
man may not be able to stand much, but 
he should get his share in proportion to his 
strength. Sleep? He should see to it 
that he gets as much as he needs and 
regularly, like his exercise. Stimulants? 
Do without them or decrease the allow- 
ance of them, tea and coffee as well as to- 
bacco and alcohol. And don’t overeat. 

The purpose of all this, the doctor 
hastened to point out, was not to take 
more of the joy out of life but to restore 
the freshness of life’s flavor. An important 
part of the “prescription” is more play. 
Don’t work in the evenings—have some 
fun. Get out among your friends, take up 
some games, get interested in a hobby, 
go to some concerts, lectures, “ movies,” of 
plays. Bowling might do you good. 

According to Dr. Fisk, even pool and bil- 
liards are mildly beneficial exercise for 
a middle-aged man and serve to get his 
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mind off his work. “He will be better 
off, at least, walking around a table and 
poking at an ivory ball than he would be 
if he sat by the fire smoking a cigar. The 
caution for all the activities mentioned 
above is: Know when to quit. 

“This relates,” the doctor explained, 
“not only to your hours of sleep but to 














our run-down man, after a week or so of 
taking his work a little easier and of getting 
more exercise, fresh air, sleep, play, and 
the like, finds himself some morning feeling 
happier than he did when he started the 
experiment, he may rest assured that the 
cure is working.” 

The reporter ventured a suggestion to 





BLUSTERY MARCH 
March has been unjustly called the year’s Blue Monday because in its changeable weather the run-down 


man reaps the whirlwind of months of neglect of the simple rules of proper living. 


is a stimulation 


your nerves and to your capacity for 
enjoyment. Don’t keep playing a game 
until your nerves are on edge. We often 
read about the tired business man and 
the theatre. There is no sense in the tired 
business man going to a theatre. If he 
really is tired and can’t enjoy a play, he 
had better go home and go to bed. I am 
dwelling on some of these points because 
one’s capacity for enjoyment is an import- 
ant matter—a barometer of health. When 


To the robust man March 


the doctor that he say something about 
the men who do not find their work ab- 
sorbing, who are subordinates and can’t 
relegate any of the thousand and one little 
matters to a helper. 

“You mean, particularly, the man in a 
miscast réle,” the doctor answered. “He 
will find more zest in his part if he does 
what he can to improve his physical condi- 
tion. For the rest of his programme I can 
offer no suggestion so valuable as the ad- 
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I. THE ROBUST MAN— 


When rude Boreas with his attendants, Snow and Sleet, hold high carnival in the winter months the run-down 
man fails to get the stimulation from the winds that the well man does 

















II. ENJOYS WINTER WEATHER AND— 


Many people consider a trip to balmier climates an imperative necessity. To the business man of moderate 
means such a trip is out of the question— 














WHAT CAN THE RUN-DOWN MAN DO ABOUT IT? 


III. PALM BEACH IS FAR FROM 








ESSENTIAL TO HIM 


— but he can remain just as healthy or healthier than his migratory brother at little or no expense by getting 
sufficient exercise and plenty of fresh air and being cautious in his diet 


monition to put flavor into his life by 
means of an avocation or a hobby. If he 
knows what he would like to do he should 
try his hand at it in his spare time. Poli- 
tics, music, carpentry, gardening, writing, 
photography—whatever appeals to him 
as worth attempting. He will never know 


his capabilities until he tries them out. 
He may perhaps find what he wants in a 
sport, as certain men | know have found 
it in tennis or golf.” 

Every authority the reporter consulted 
emphasized the need of the run-down man 
for more fresh air. Among a number of 








HAVE A HOBBY 
An interest in politics, music, carpentry, or garden- 
ing acts as a refreshing tonic in restoring the run-down 
man to health, but better still is a hobby, such as 

bowling, that brings exercise with it 
practical suggestions along the line of 
what to do, one of the most interesting 
was that offered by Dr. Charles F. Bolduan, 
director of the Bureau of Public Health 
Education of New York City. In mid- 
winter Dr. Bolduan aroused New York’s 
interest in fresh air and ventilation by 
declaring an “Open Window Week,” and 
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“Walk to Work Wednesday.” Half 
dozen other cities followed New York’s 
example. Make March an open window 
month, declared Dr. Bolduan, and we 
shall see its staggering total of deaths from 
respiratory diseases take a sudden drop. 
“When we put out a chart this winter 
showing that deaths in New York City 
rise and fall as the windows open or close, 
we did not, of course, mean to say that 
closed windows are the sole reason for the 
spread of respiratory disease. A _ great 
many things—as many as the Walrus 
named over to the Carpenter—could be 
put on the list: sealed windows, drinking 
cups and kisses, uncovered coughs and 
sneezes, roller towels, etc. But fresh air 
is the first point to hammer on, and the 
best way we know to get fresh air into a 
house is to open the windows. No one is 
going to take me too literally on a zero 
day and freeze to death. We will feel 
that we have accomplished a great deal 
if we can even so much as persuade people 
to give their workrooms and living rooms 
an airing a couple of times a day, and if 
we can induce them to open a crack of 
window large enough to reduce the indoor 
temperature and furnish a little circula- 
tion. | know that this very office is not 
as cool or as well ventilated as it should be. 
The boss opens the window half way and 
some one else furtively pushes it nearly 











KEEP FIT BY EXERCISE 
Men who are in good physical condition find stimulation in winds, in a certain amount of variation in tem- 


perature, and in the alternation of cloudy days and fair; the variable weather makes them more robust 




































WHAT CAN THE RUN-DOWN MAN DO ABOUT IT? 


shut again. One doesn’t like to see others 
uncomfortable, so we let it stand at a 
compromise height. At least, we've ac- 
complished something—the air is cooler 
and moister and less stagnant than that 
of most offices and we all will feel better. 
Try the experiment and see for yourself. 

“It is the same way with the walk-to- 
work suggestion. Some of us live too far 
away from the office to take the idea 
literally. But, surely, we can all plan 
to walk part of the way. Again, I say, 
try it and see how much better you will 
feel. The children in our fresh air schools 
and in certain schoolrooms where the 
windows are kept open the year ‘round 
are quicker to learn their lessons and freer 
from colds than pupils in warm rooms. 
Science knows the reasons, but the busi- 
ness man won't yet believe. If he has 
never tried working in a cool, well-venti- 
lated room he has only to make the 
experiment to be shown the benefits. Of 
course, he should not be too hasty about 
making the change. He must get broken 
in, not too abruptly. The best tempera- 
ture for office work is a shade below 70° 
—not above 70°.”’ 

A bulletin of the Life Extension Insti- 
tute gives some further practical hints 
which should be noted: 

“Linen mesh and cotton mesh next 
the skin are advisable. Those who are 


ENJOY YOURSELF IN THE EVENINGS 








PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 
Every so often when you feel run down have your- 


UNDERGO A 


self examined by a competent physician. here is no 
truer phrase than the old saw about the ounce of pre- 
vention being worth a pound of cure 


not comfortable in linen mesh underwear 
may wear light-weight woolen or silk over 
cotton or linen mesh. 

“Very heavy outer wraps should only 
be worn in blizzard weather. Medium- 
weight overcoats or wraps are less likely 
to create sensitive skin conditions that 
‘soften’ the individual and invite colds. 





Lock business cares and worries in your desk when you go home in the evening. A few hours at a concert 


or a lecture or at the theatre is a wonderful brain tonic and a producer of sound sleep 
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WALK TO WORK 


If you live too far to walk all the way, walk at least part of the distance. New York, through its Bureau of 
Health Education, has adopted a “Walk to Work Wednesday” slogan 






“Chest protectors are worse than use- shoes worn by women offer cordial invita- 
less. They might better be worn on the tion to colds, grippe, and also pelvic 
feet. Thin-soled shoes are often responsi- troubles. 
ble for colds. Rubbers should be worn in “As to wet feet, trench warfare has 
wet weather, as few shoes are really water- contributed to our knowledge of this sub- 
proof, and the cold, damp soles may strike ject. Soldiers now suffer from trench-foot 
a chill through the extremities. (Local Frigorism), due to enormous loss 

“Open-work stockings and thin-soled of heat through the feet and legs while 
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OVERCOMING CLIMATE 


A little time spent in outdoor exercise, such as skating, each day where plenty of fresh air can be breathed is 
as good as a trip to Florida and much less expensive 
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standing in cold water. This loss has, in 
some cases, equaled the heat value of all 
the food consumed in twenty-four hours— 
a soldier’s food thus going wholly to heat 
the cold layer of the trenches. Woolen 
stockings, with a layer of waterproof 
material ensuring a layer of air which 


an extension of the skin. The tissue in the 


nose responds very quickly to changes in 
the circulation of the skin as well as to 
stagnant or infected bowel conditions. 
“To render the skin resistant—con- 
temptuous, as it were, of change in tem- 
perature—is one of the most important 


THE HEALTH-GIVING OPEN WINDOW 


Deaths in New York City rise and fall as the windows open or close. 


Fresh air is the most important 


point in a health campaign, and the best way to get fresh air into a house is to open the windows 


prevents loss of heat, are recommended 
by medical authorities of the British 
Army. Rejection of the puttee is advised, 
as it has been found unsuitable for trench 
warfare and is not used by the French 
Army, where trench-foot does not prevail 
to so large a degree. 

“ The mucous membrane of the nose and 
throat, like that of the bowel, is merely 


steps in disease prevention. Here, cau- 
tion must be exercised. Some _ people 
seem to be able to jump into ice water, 
and react well to the shock. But in 
others this would cause congestion of the 
kidney. A cold spray to the neck and 
chest, especially the back of the neck and 
along the spine, is a simple measure that 
is usually safe and effective. A hot spray 
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SPARTAN MEASURES UNNECESSARY 
The vigorous methods employed in the treatment of tuberculosis, as above, are not to be employed in 
building up run-down men. Winter bathing of such organizations as the “Polar Bears” or “‘Snow Birds” in 
icy water will do the run-down man much more harm than good 


or douche, taken while standing in about 
a foot of cold water, followed by a cool 


or cold spray of a temperature that leaves 
one feeling a comfortable warm glow, is a 
good skin-training measure. 

“ Brisk rubbing of the skin with a coarse 


towel, and calisthenics before dressing, 
will increase the benefit. An air bath, 
or exposure of the skin to cool air for a 
certain time each day, is also helpful. 
Fresh air in the bed room is all-important, 
but beware of bare feet on a cold floor.” 
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FRESH AIR SHARPENS THE WITS 
The children in fresh air schools or in schoolrooms where the windows are kept open the year round have been 
found to be quicker to learn their lessons and freer from colds than pupils in warm rooms 








THROUGH BELGIUM AND AUSTRIA— 
UNCENSORED 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF AN AMERICAN WOMAN WHO RECENTLY VISITED BOTH 
COUNTRIES 


BY 


ERNESTA DRINKER BULLITT 


RUSSELS, July 21st—Leaving 
Berlin on a night train is a 
hopeless nuisance in war time. 
There are almost no cabs, so 
one must order one hours ahead 

and, if it comes, as ours did, one must go 
and sit an eternity in the railroad station. 
There we met Excellenz Coates waiting, 
as he was destined to do for the next week, 
for the Bullitts to arrive. On Billy’s at- 
tempting to tip the porter, Excellenz inter- 
rupted: ‘Excuse me,” said he. “You are 
now the guests of the German Govern- 
ment,” and the porter received a portion 
of his own good tax money back from the 
hands of its collector. | must say our sur- 


prise was great; we had not expected this. 
When one travels as the guest of the 
Government, things are luxurious and easy. 
One goes first class and one is treated with 
marked respect, particularly if one has an 
Excellenz in uniform, along; soldiers, who 
are everywhere, form into stiff lines of 


salute, and smile instead of scowl. | shall 
never cease to be amused at the way in 
which a man is transformed on the ap- 
proach of an officer into a rigid, staring 
object, ferocious of eye and terrifying of 
aspect. I do not remember having seen 
American soldiers salute, but I am sure 
they are temperamentally incapable of 
any such performance as the German sol- 
dier automatically undertakes on the 
- average of thirty times a minute. 

After a night’s journey, we got to 
Cologne. The station was swarming with 
men in field gray. Most of the uniforms 
were dirty and worn, and the men’s boots 
were muddy up to their knees. They were 
eating at tables on the platforms, or 
Squatting on the floor by their kits; com- 
panies were getting into trains, or standing 


about the waiting rooms. They looked 
healthy and sunburned. Where they had 
come from, and where they were going, 
one did not know, for the German Army 
moves secretly and ceaselessly. 

Shortly after leaving Cologne, we got 
into Belgian territory. From the border 
to close upon Louvain, one could not tell 
from the train that Belgium had ever been 
invaded, were it not for the German sen- 
tries by the railroad track and the soldiers 
in the railroad stations. The country is 
covered with grain fields and vegetable 
gardens, all under strenuous cultivation. 
Many cattle are grazing, and the villages 
look quite as in normal times. On ap- 
proaching Louvain, one begins to see 
destroyed villages, burned chateaux, and 
half-demolished factories. Brussels, itself, 
which we reached at three in the afternoon, 
is not touched, as it was surrendered peace- 
fully. Soldiers, of the moth-eaten Land- 
sturm class, spread themselves pretty 
successfully over the city, beginning with 
the entrance to the railroad station. 

At the Hotel Astoria we were given a 
bed room, sitting room, and bath, ac- 
companied by a Belgian valet, who showed 
signs of joy when he learned we were 
Americans. He confided to me that his 
little girl had been lost since the beginning 
of the war, and that he had spent all the 
money which he had saved up for his old 
age in traveling around trying to find her. 

“And after the war,” he continued, 
sadly, “I shall have no money left to go 
to France and hunt for her there.”’ 

The Belgians are now perfectly well 
behaved under German rule. Any sign of 
disrespect is heavily fined. Belgian police- 
men salute German officers, Belgian store- 
keepers and restaurants have Germans as 
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constant customers, but all social com- 
munication is entirely cut off; the line is 
drawn here absolutely and finally. 

Americans are very popular. We had 
only to say, on entering a shop, that we 
came from the U.S. A., and smiles greeted 
us from behind counters, like a sunrise. 
If we were with a German officer, their 
attitude was quite different, polite, unsmil- 
ing, and cold, although the German officers 
treat them with perfect courtesy. Billy 
went into a little shop to buy chocolate the 
day we arrived. The Major and | stayed 
outside and looked in the window. The 
proprietress scowled, and handed over a 
cake of Suchard. Suddenly her face was 
transformed. Billy had told her he was an 
American. 

“Ob, les Americains !”’ she cried, “we 
are so grateful for all you have done for 
us.” 

We went, the afternoon of our arrival in 
Brussels, to the press office, where we met 
Count Harrach and Baron Falkenhausen. 
Harrach is in charge of.the press in Bel- 
gium. He is a man of the type it would be 
well to have many of in any country. We 
both like him immensely. By vocation, 
he is a sculptor, but he seems to have 
switched from marble busts to newspaper 
editing and press censoring with little 
trouble. 

We dined at the Epaule de Mouton, 
Coates, Harrach, Billy, and I. Harrach 
told us of the entrance of the German 
Army into Malines, early in the war. 

“T came in ahead in a military auto- 
mobile,” he said. “The town was deserted 
and silent. Every citizen had fled. It 
was like some city in a fairy tale. Shops 
open, wares displayed, homes looking quite 
normal, but not a soul anywhere. The 
silence was startling in its intensity. I 
drove straight to the church, where I 
knew there were two Rubens pictures. 
These I wished to take fo some safe place, 
but they were gone; the Belgians had taken 
them out of their frames and hidden them 
or carried them with them in their flight.” 

Since Harrach described the city, we 
have been there ourselves. Now the 
people have come back and life seems quite 
normal. There is very little destruction. 
An odd shell fell here and there and blew 


up the house in those spots. Across the 
Plaza from the Cathedral, most of the 
destruction took place. Here, half a 
block is knocked to pieces. The windows 
of the Cathedral are nearly all shattered as 
‘a result of the vibration. Some few shells 
came through the roof, or the walls, and 
the holes have since been filled up with 
brickwork. The main part of the build- 
ing is not greatly damaged. It looks, 
however, a good deal pounded up, and 
artificially antiquated. 

We wished very much to see Cardinal 
Mercier, Archbishop of Malines, but were 
not allowed to by the Major. Naturally, 
it would be rather contrary to German 
interests to have one’of the most famous 
of Belgian patriots give us a few of his 
views on the German occupation, so we un- 
derstood perfectly their not wishing us to 
talk to him. The Germans told us, quite 
frankly, that they had not brought us here 
to talk to Belgians. 


LOUVAIN, TWO YEARS AFTER 


June 25th, Louvain—Louvain we saw 
from a joggly dog-cart, in company with 
the ever-present Coates, and General 
Loéwenfeld, Military Governor of Berlin 
and aide-de-camp to the Kaiser. Coates, 
owing to our frenzied expeditions about 
Belgium, has added fifteen years to his 
sixty-two in the last few days. The un- 
fortunate man had «orders to accompany 
us everywhere, and the pursuit of his 
duty nearly killed him. I felt exactly as 
if | were back in Paris at school, and Billy 
chafed at the surveillance, but we were 
both amused. 

Louvain is decidedly pounded up, but 
it is not horrible. Two years have made a 
difference in the disorderly work of the 
German cannon and incendiary depart- 
ment of their army. Only one fifth of the 
city was destroyed, but that fifth happened 
to contain most of the University, and the 
residential section where lived Louvain’s 
best. The City Hall, of extreme Gothic 
ornateness, stands untouched amid the 
ruins of the Library and surrounding 
buildings. | The Cathedral lacks tower, 
the famous chimes, and much of the 
masonry, as well as interior decoration; 
rubbish lies in heaps on the stone floor, 
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which is itself upheaved in spots. The 
old sexton, who showed us around, shook 
his white head mournfully. 

Young Dr. Rieth told us he knew the 
officer well who directed the destruction of 
Louvain. 

“He told me,” said Rieth, “that he had 
had nd idea there was a library in the 
town, that if he had he would not have 
dreamed of burning it; he would have 
saved it as he saved the City Hall, by 
blowing up the surrounding houses. The 
citizens did not speak to my friend about 
the Library until the building was too far 
gone to save.” 

All the deliberate damage, or frightful- 
ness, in Belgium was done in three days, and 
the dates were August 24, 25, and 26, 1914. 
The German explanation is this: They 
could not have the repetition of civilian 
warfare which they met in France in 1870. 
That had been much too inconvenient to 
the German Army. They decided, if 
resistance was made by the civil popula- 
tion in the shape of francs-tireurs, that the 
punishment would be swift and sure. It 
was. Von Bissing told Billy that the 
destruction of Louvain was really a very 


good thing for Brussels, as it taught them 
what would happen to them if the people 
started to get fresh with the German 
Army! Not a stone in the city was touched ; 
but one woman, of whom the world 


knows well, was. We have not men- 
tioned Miss Cavell. 

Namur, and Liége, which I had pictured 
as razed to the ground, are intact, except 
for a few houses. At Namur, the forts 
have been rebuilt, and the bridges, which 
the Belgians themselves blew up, have been 
reconstructed. 

In the country, one motors for miles and 
sees nothing out of the common. Then, 
suddenly, there is a village with the inside 
of every house scooped out. The village 
two miles away is intact, then come scat- 
tered ruins and odd graves by the roadside. 


“IN THREE MONTHS” 


As for Brussels itself, it seemed to us, 
whe had been in Berlin for six weeks, a 
gay and cheerful place. That we saw no 
Belgians certainly did not detract from 
the impression, though I think they are, in 
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spite of all, a gayer people than the Ger- 
mans. In the park on Sunday, boys and 
girls were playing football and other 
games, and shrieking with delight as they 
capered about. The children romped un- 
subdued on the grass, while dogs rushed up 
and down barking with an abandon no 
German dog would have understood. 
Billy, Count Harrach, and | were out to- 
gether for an afternoon in the woods 
We stopped and laughed long, thinking, 
as we watched the Belgians play, of how 
we in America had pictured them, starving 
and dejected. But this spirit of fun does 
not conceal the bitterness the Belgians 
feel toward the war and the Germans. 
The knowledge that they are a conquered 
people makes them bitter, but never kills 
their hope. Their confidence that the 
English will soon be back to rescue them 
never dies. The waiters, the store people, 
the barber who washed my hair, all said: 
“In three months!” (They have said 
“three months” since the war began.) 
They think the English are gods and tell 
you stories of their bravery. A Belgian 
friend of Phillip Platt said that one day 
he watched from his window a single 
Englishman hidden behind bushes. The 
man had a pile of ammunition and a 
machine gun. He shot and shot and shot, 
and the Germans could not find him. 
When all his ammunition was gone, he 
sat on a stump and lit his briar pipe, 
smoked a while, and then crawled back 
and jumped into the river. 

The point of view of the Germans in 


- Belgium is different from that of the 


Germans at home. In Germany, the 
opinion of statesmen and business men 
seems strongly against annexation or 
retaining any hold on Belgium. The con- 
trast of the civil as against the military 
opinion shows when one talks to those now 
in charge in Belgium. The Government in 
Belgium: is, of course, strictly military 
from stern old General von Bissing down. 
Most of these men fought through the 
country they are now ruling and they feel 
differently about letting it slip away. The 
mildest say: “Well, in any case, it will 
not be as before the war.”’ Others want a 
free Belgium, “but with some sort of 
supervision, you know. If she is given 
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absolute freedom, she would only become 
England’s pawn again.” More want an 
indemnity, instead of paying one them- 
selves, as they talk of in Berlin. The point 
is, they do not want to lose their hold on 
the country. Some would charge Bel- 
gium a heavier toll than it is paying now. 
The $8,000,000 a month only covers 
half the cost of goverming and maintaining 
an army in Belgium. The man in charge 
of Tournai said that 10,000,000 marks of 
German money came into Belgium over 
and above the 40,000,000 marks which 
were paid to Germany each month. 

I asked an officer if there was any super- 
vision of the schools by Germans. 

“Unfortunately not,” he answered. “We 
should have it, as the Belgian school- 
masters do anything but teach affection 
for the Germans. If we keep Belgium, 
we shall of course supervise the schools.” 


DINNER WITH VON BISSING 


Berlin, August 1st.—On our last night in 
Brussels we dined with General von Bissing. 
The dinner for some peculiar reason was 
given for us. At 7:30 the gray motor, 
painted in three places with the German 
coat-of-arms a foot square, called for us. 

Half an hout’s run, and we came to the 
park of the chateau of Trois Fontaines; 
a well laid out drive through big trees 
soon brought us to the square white 
chateau, with its broad stone steps leading 
up from either side of the terrace to the 
door. The hall was filled with officers. 
One very glorious looking person took me 
in charge and introduced each man to me. 
They clicked their booted heels together 
and kissed my hand. This audience over, 
the Governor appeared. He is seventy- 
two and looks sixty. His face is stern, yet 
not unkind. On finding I spoke no Ger- 
man, he changed to careful French, begin- 
ning with the not too original question: 

“How do you like Belgium?” 

I said I thought it was getting along 
very much better than | had had any idea 
of. He laughed and offered me his arm 
to go into dinner. Billy followed with 
Countess Mengerson. 

Through the hall and front drawing 
room we marched into the white-paneled 
dining room, the parade of officers follow- 
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ing. The servants behind our chairs were 
soldiers in field gray. I felt as if one of 
them should stand in a corner and blow 
the order to commence eating, on a bugle. 

I had had instructions from every 
officer in Brussels to talk to the General 
about his sack factory and the industrial 
exhibit, and the Hospital of Saint Gilles, 
so | dove in without waiting to taste my 
soup. As a matter of fact, it was no ef- 
fort to tell the Governor that they had all 
interested me hugely, for it was quite true. 
I highly approved of his giving the people 
work, and no one could but admire the 
hospital. 

“| have a lot of pity for. these people, 
who were not responsible for starting the 
war,” he said. 

“Are you going to tet the cattle go to 
Northern France?” | asked. 

“No,” said he. 

“Are you the man from whom the order 
comes?” 

“Yes, but I refused this afternoon to let 
the cattle go out of Belgium.” 

“Whyr”’ I asked. 

“They don’t need them in France; 
they have enough to eat.” 

“But they have no animal food at all,” 
I said. “No eggs, nor milk, nor meat.” 
Mr. Kellogg, of the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission, had said so, and he knows what 
Northern France has to eat as well as he 
knows the alphabet. 

Non, je ne peu pas (“ No, I cannot,’’), said 
the General. 

I said no more as | was afraid I might 
get the Commission into trouble through 
meddling in their affairs. 


PLANS FOR FEEDING BELGIUM 


I was greatly interested to hear that he, 
Von Bissing, had made-plans for feeding 
the Belgians from their own soil if the 
Commission had to leave and if no other 
neutral country could carry on the work. 
England probably wouldn’t trust the 
Dutch, and the Spaniards wouldn’t have 
the business ability. 

“Yes,” said Von Bissing, “I am con- 
vinced it would be possible. The people 
would not have enough to eat, but they 
would not starve.” 

Perhaps this might be possible if the 
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harvest were good, but the weather is a 
tricky friend. 

After dinner we moved to one of the 
drawing rooms. Billy talked with Von 
Bissing the rest of the evening, and | sat 
on a long lounge with Harrach, Von 
Lanken, Count Mengerson, and Dr. Rieth. 

At ten, the motors were announced and 
we all said good-night. 


CARDINAL MERCIER 


In July, on the National Féte Day of 
the Belgians, Cardinal Mercier said Mass 
in the Brussels Cathedral. Saint Gudule 
was crowded and still. Permission had 
been given for the singing of the Braban- 
conne. The Cardinal, who knew his 
people and the orders of the German 
Government, had sent word that there 
was to be no demonstration. At the end 
of Mass, the great congregation took up 
their national anthem. They sang it 
through, and at the end, the old Cardinal 
walked out among his priests and choir 
boys. His hands were folded, like the 
pictures of a praying saint, his eyes looked 
straight before him, and tears streamed 
down his face. The people, perfectly 
well behaved until now, broke into cries of: 
“Vive le roi! Vive le Cardinal Mercier!” 
The old man is adored by his people. To 
show their affection, they disobeyed him, 
for which I doubt if he thanked them. 

That evening, as his carriage drove 
through the streets to the station, the 
holiday crowd again took up the cry of, 
“Vive le roi! Vive Monseigneur le Card- 
inal!” A fine of a million marks was im- 
posed for this celebration. The people 
knew they would be fined if they did this 
kind of thing, but evidently they thought 
it was worth the price. 

At the end of a street, on which all but 
German soldiers are forbidden to go, is a 
statue symbolizing Belgium, free and 
independent. All day long the men of 
Brussels walked past the street, looked up 
toward the statue, and lifted their hats. 
The women bowed. Each passer-by wore 
a piece of green ribbon, and the green 
meant “Hope.” 

A year ago, on the National Féte Day, 
the Belgians closed their shops. This 
they were forbidden to do again under the 
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penalty of a heavy fine. The shops were 
kept open, but no wares were in the win- 
dows; the proprietor sat in his back room 
with his feet upon the mantelpiece and his 
back to the door, smoking a pipe. 


Berlin, August 4th—Every one con- 
gratulated us on our trip to Belgium; they 
say it is quite unique, particularly my 
having been allowed to go. 


August 5th—The Berliner Tageblatt has 
been suppressed for several days as the 
result of printing quite the most sensible 
article on peace that has as yet been pub- 
lished. The author suggested, among other 
things, that annexation was rot and that 
some idea of permanent peace should come 
out of the war. (I wonder what jailhe is in!) 
Isn’t it wonderful how free the “press”’ 
is in Germany? 

The rain has stopped and the harvest 
will be good, after all. 


August 9th—Stopped in to see Countess 
Gétzen. She had just come up from lunch. 

“Well,” she began, “the waiter brought 
me a piece of beef to-day which | couldn’t 
recognize the cut of for some time, and 
I’ve been a housekeeper for thirty years. 
I looked at it and I said to myself, ‘Now 
this isn’t the leg and it isn’t the rib, and 
it isn’t the shoulder.’ Then I said, ‘I 
know what it is, it’s the tail! And what’s 
more, it isn’t a cow’s tail—it’s a horse’s 
tail!’ So I called the waiter. ‘Now 
waiter,’ said I, ‘I am not complaining, this 
is purely a matter of interest, but | want 
you to take this piece of meat to the chef 
and ask him if it is not a horse’s tail.” 

“Ina few moments, the man came back, 
red to the roots of his hair, and said: 
‘Madam, it is a horse’s tail!’”’ 

Thank Heaven, say I, that | am no 
longer staying at the Esplanade. Frau 
Krause does not give us such things to eat! 


August 19th—Deliver me from effi- 
ciency, and save me from the hand of 
mine enemy, the police! Peacefully and 
unobtrusively did we wish to travel to- 
morrow to Vienna, and we discover that 
the simplest way in which it is to be done 
is to visit ten police bureaus and a con- 
sulate, in none of which does one do any- 
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thing but wait for hours, and then get 
asked one’s age! If they don’t ask how 
old you are, they tell you that you are in 
the wrong bureau. The right bureau is 
two miles away and there are no taxicabs. 
When you get to the right place, they tell 
you it closes in five minutes and that 
seventy-five people are ahead of you, so 
you must come the next day, but it is 
Sunday, so you have to wait till Monday, 
as the police stations are closed. 

Horter, Osborn, and Herr Horstmann 
were waiting at the Bristol for us. We 
poured out our woes and attempted to 
exaggerate, but couldn’t. Herr Horst- 
mann, being most sympathetic, said if 
we'd write down an account he’d send ina 
complaint from the Foreign Office. | 
decided it was useless to try and be pa- 
tient with a German policeman. It doesn’t 
do any good, but swearing might relieve 
the feelings. He is too used to having the 
subdued public be polite to him; he doesn’t 
notice it. If you make a noise and tell 
him he is a worthless idiot, he may think 
you are a superior officer and do something 
for you. 

Herr Horstmann said he’d write and tell 
Prince Festetics and Prince Holenhoes to 
come and see us when we’re in Vienna, 
also some other friends of his whose names 
I don’t remember. He is awfully nice 
about doing that kind of thing. When we 
went to Belgium, he wrote to people there. 
He always wants us to have a good time. 

Billy saw Helfferich in the afternoon. 
Helfferich is not impressive to look at, but 
he is the cleverest man in the Government, 
and one of the five men who run Germany. 
He said Germany could go on indefinitely 
as far as food was concerned, and that the 
harvest was from 25 to 30 per cent. better 
than last year. The country will be far 
better off this coming year for food than 
last year. The bread rations will prob- 
ably be increased, and the cows, owing to 
better food, will produce more milk. 

As to peace terms, he said that one of 
the first would be the abandonment of the 
economic war against Germany. He said 
he did not like to say much about indemni- 
ties, as it made thejr opponents foam at 
the mouth to hear the word, but that, if 
Germany was in a military position to 
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demand them at the time peace was to 
be concluded, it should certainly take 
them. He went on to say that there were 
only two ways of getting the Germans out 
of the territory they now held—one was 
to drive them out, the other to buy them 
out. He said this war was too complicated 
to be able to say what they wanted. He 
also said that they would insist upon 
England’s guaranteeing the freedom of 
the seas for neutral shipping. This, he 
said, was not only necessary for Germany, 
but for all neutral nations. 

He said it was impossible now to say 
whether England and Germany could come 
together after the war. Lasting peace 
for Germany means to him strong frontiers 
and a strong army and navy, not an alliance 
with other nations. 


DELIGHTFUL AUSTRIANS, BUT SLOW! 


Vienna, August 23d—The luggage ex- 
amination when we entered Austria was 
of a superficiality that charmed our 
American souls. They scrambled through 
the trunks without making a mess, they 
ran their hands about the linings of our 
coats and hurriedly looked in the bottoms 
of our shoes, and still we conceived a great 
affection for them. When | heard a man 
say, as he rushed by a guard, that he 
hadn’t time to show his ticket, | realized 
that Austria was nearer home than Prussia. 

‘The Hotel Bristol, where we are staying 
in Vienna, is peopled with everything from 
the William C. Bullitts to the Archduke 
Franz Salvator. In luxury it is the last 
word. In our room, you can telephone, 
turn on the lights, open the door, and ring 
for three different variety of servants from 
any spot in which you happen to be at the 
moment. 

We called at the Embassy the morning 
we arrived and presented our letters of 
introduction from the Berlin Embassy. 
The Penfields were away, but Mr. Grant- 
Smith and Mr. Dolbeare were most cordial. 
Mr. Grant-Smith began by telling Billy 
that the Austrians were the most delightful 
people imaginable, and that no one ever 
was able to find out anything about them 
or the situation. He said the Embassy 
didn’t know anything and nobody else did, 
either. That sounded rather discouraging, 
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THROUGH BELGIUM AND AUSTRIA — UNCENSORED 


but we didn’t despair. After that, every 
one we met told us the same thing: “De- 
lightful, charming, sympathetic people, 
but slow as caterpillars; it is impossible to 
hurry them.” 

We drove, that afternoon. When we 
got into the cab, the driver said it was 
forbidden to take a cab for sight-seeing, 
but that he would take us to a café by a 
long circuit and there we could drink a 
glass of wine and come home by another 
circuit. His, not being a Prussian, con- 
science was quite satisfied by this evasion 
of the law. We made our détour rejoicing, 
our fondness for the Viennese increasing 
at every block. Vienna seemed so gay 
after Berlin, the women are pretty and 
well-dressed, the soldiers salute and still 
retain a human expression, the pedestrians 
look as if they took a real interest in life, 
and we began to feel nearer home. It is a 
common saying that the Austrians are 
pessimistic but gay, and the Germans 
optimistic but glum. 

In the evening we dined with Greene 
and Foster, of the Rockefeller Relief, and 
Dr. Ryan, one of the chiefs of the American 
Red Cross in Serbia. Ryan has had so 
many adventures that he wouldn’t notice 
anything less than getting killed now. I 
asked him if he’d seen much typhus in 
Serbia. 

“Yes,” he said, “I had a hospital with 
two thousand patients in it, most of them 
typhus cases.” 

“Did your staff get the fever?” | 
queried next. 

“Well, I was the only doctor,” said he, 
“but six out of my twelve nurses got it.” 

“Were you inoculated?” I still con- 
tinued, blithely. 

“No,” he answered. 
to be—I had the typhus.” 

“Tell her about your trunk,” said 
Foster. | 

“| was coming to Budapest,” said Ryan, 
obligingly, “and, as I was operating all 
day, one of my nurses packed my things. 
1 had a souvenir trunk. When I got to 
Pest, the men dropped it on the platform 
and it blew up. The nurse must have 
packed a grenade in with the other things. 
It wounded three men and | was in an 
awful mess.” 


“T didn’t need 
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“Did they arrest you?” asked I. 

“Yes,” said Ryan. “Fined me 30,000 
kronen, [$6,000] too, but they let me off 
later. The men sued me for damages, too.” 


IN BUDAPEST 


Budapest, August 25th—One does not 
have to be here in Budapest very long to 
discover a decided bitterness toward 
Austria. They say that the Hungarian 
troops are always put in the front trenches 
and that the Hungarian losses are pro- 
portionately far greater than the Austrian 
losses. We find that here, as in Austria, 
there is no love for the Germans. They 
respect and admire them and trust them, 
but affection for them they have none. 
Of their fondness for France, they speak 
continually. They do not fight against 
her and they worry continually over 
whether the French will hate them after 
the war and not allow them to visit France. 

The Hungarians have suffered enor- 
mously in this war; their losses have been 


‘cruel, but the lightness of their spirit is 


still there. It’s a quality which makes 
one love them—this power of being able 
to laugh in the midst of sorrow. 


August 30th—Count Albert Apponyi 
came in to-day. He is one of the. finest 
people I ever met—tall, with gray hair 
and a gray beard and moustache, a lean 
figure, and a high-bred boney face—he 
looks rather like a very aristocratic Uncle 
Sam, and his manners are like Colonel 
Newcome’s. 

“T am not wanting in hospitality,” said 
he. “I got home only last night or I 
should have come before.”’ 

After all, one does not expect one of the 
busiest men in Hungary to call on two 
young people of whom he never heard 
before, but the Hungarians are really the 
most polite people I ever saw. 

Billy had an interesting talk with him. 
He takes the entrance of Rumania into 
the war very seriously, but says it will 
spur the Hungarians to harder fighting. 
He thinks the “ungentlemanly” way in 
which Rumania attacked has stirred the 
people to real fury. Of Germany, he said: 
“One of the best things we have in this 
war is the realization that our great ally 
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will stand by us with all his forces and be 
faithful to the death. And we _ two, 
Austria and Hungary, do not consider for 
one moment making a separate peace 
which would save our own skins but 
sacrifice our ally. Hungarians are not 
Italians or Rumanians. We do not break 
our word.” 

This is a thing one feels strongly in 
Hungary. They have a high sense of 
honor, and there are certain things which 
they agree it is better to die than do. 

Apponyi thinks Andrassy should replace 
Burian as joint foreign minister. Not to 
have an Ambassador in the United States 
he declares to be absolutely wrong. 

“President Wilson wants one and has 
offered to send a warship for him,” said he. 

Count Andrassy told Billy that Apponyi 
himself should be sent. Certainly America 
would be the gainer if this should be, and 
Austria-Hungary would be better repre- 
sented than, to my knowledge, she has ever 
been. 


Vienna, September ‘2d—Turkey and 
Bulgaria have declared war on Rumania. 
It was the only decent thing for them 
to do. The refugees from Transylvania 
are already pouring into Hungary, and 
the Rumanians are advancing fast. On 
Friday night, at dinner, Count T., of the 
General Staff, told Billy that there were 
only eight thousand troops protecting the 
Rumanian border when Rumania declared 
war. Many here think that they will be 
able to drive this new enemy out in a few 
weeks—the chances of this seem slim now. 

We leave for Berlin day after to-morrow. 
It will be queer to be under severe regula- 
tion again. If any one asks for a bread- 
card here, one acts as if one were insulted’ 
and the waiter apologizes profusely and 
rushes to bring the bread. We asked them 
how they could afford to serve so much 
food, and they said:, “Oh, we can’t 
economize like the Germans. We will 
eat until there is no more food, and then 
we will stop, but we can’t make ourselves 
miserable with thinking about it all the 
time.” 


Berlin, September 16th—Flags were out 
a week ago for the first victory over the 
Rumanians. 


There is another reported 
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to-night which seems to mean a far 
greater victory. That the English and 
French have made gains is only to be 
expected, as Hindenburg’s policy, like 
Napoleon’s, has all along been to whip the 
weaker enemy first, and hold the stronger 
with a weakened force. For the few 
miles he loses in the west, he will probably 
gain hundreds in the east, whither the. 
General Headquarters have been moved. 


September 17th—Have to send my 
diary to-morrow to the Foreign Office to 
be censored, so I shall not be able to write 
any more. All our papers have to go 
ahead of us to Copenhagen by the courier 
from the Foreign Office. I do nothing 
but take things down there. We have 
volumes of pamphlets, all Billy’s notes, 
books of statistics, etc., not to mention 
my magnum opus. Yesterday | told Dr. 
Rodiger that if he cut a word out of it | 
should come back and finish him with an 
axe. He promised that it should not be 
touched. Poor man, we do give him so 
much trouble and he is so nice about it! 
As a final piece of impudence, | handed in 
what was left of the box of hair tonic we 
had recovered from the frontier. They are 
sending it! I think the German Foreign 
Office is most obliging. 

Billy has just had a second long talk 
with Von Jagow. Food is getting scarcer. 
You are supposed to get only one egg a 
week. No more butter.is served on the 
table, which makes breakfast rather dreary, 
and milk cannot be bought for children 
more than six years old except by a 
doctor’s prescription. The city is mak- 
ing plans for Municipal Kitchens on a 
large scale. 


Copenhagen, September 28th—They be- 
haved beautifully to us at the frontier. 
We found all our things here from the 
Auswortiges Amt. It must have hurt 
the censor’s feelings cruelly to let my diary 
by. He put crosses and exclamation 
points down all the margins. Billy’s 
notes were cut to ribbons, and he is in a 
rage. 

Now I have come to the end. [| am 
going to America, and that is the only 
thing in the world that matters to mé 
to-day. 























HOW THE U-BOATS THREATEN OUR 
PROSPERITY 


THE PROSPERITY OF THE WHOLE COUNTRY DUE TO EXPORTS—-THE FARMER, MANU= 
FACTURER, AND CONSUMER THREATENED ALIKE—OUR DEPENDENCE ON IMPORTS; 
RUBBER, CHEMICALS, FERTILIZERS, ETC.—WHAT SUSPENSION OF 
FOREIGN TRADE WOULD MEAN 


F THE German submarines should 
even approximate their threats of 
stopping traffic to England, France, 
and Russia, it would practically also 
amount to a prohibition of American 
export trade. This would immediately 
have a direct effect upon almost every 
community in the country as well as the 
general effect of a depression and probably 
a panic. Our prosperity is largely meas- 
ured by the fact that, in 1913, our exports 
amounted to $25 per capita and, in 1916, 
$60. Sixty per cent. of them go to Eng- 
land, France, and Russia. 
A study of the sources of these exports 
show that they come from practically 


every section of the country. Grains, 
cotton, cattle, mules, and horses cover 
nearly the whole country. All these com- 
modities constitute large items. The copper 
from Montana and Arizona is as important 
to these states as iron or steel to Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. The export trade in 
flour affects Minneapolis, Minn., as the 
export trade in shoes affects Brockton, 
Mass. The accompanying maps show in 
the main essentials how widespread is the 
interest in our exports and the freedom of 
the seas from submarines. 

What the crippling of this trade would 
mean for the agricultural states in partic- 
ular is suggested by the drop in the prices 
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MANUFACTURING AREAS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The extent of the stimulus of the war in the iron and steel industries is shown in the value of the exports 
of pig iron for last year, $13,000,000, and of billets, $87,000,000, which, prior to 1914, were exported only in 


negligible quantities. 


Germany’s effort to cut England and France off from the essentials of warfare, if suc- 


cessful, will cost us most of this trade, and cause immense losses to the laborers in most industries and to 


the stockholders in most corporations 
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THE FARMERS’ AND FISHERMEN’S SHARE OF EXPORTS 


If Germany succeeds in cutting off England from obtaining food supplies from the United States, she will 
have won the war. In 1916, the United States exported $22,000,000 worth of fresh beef, $77,000,000 worth 
of bacon, $42,000,000 worth of hams, $83,000,000 worth of horses and mules, and $18,000,000 worth of fish 
—chiefly to the Entente Allies. _Germany’s U-Boat campaign directly affects the market of the producing 
farmers and fishermen in the shaded areas : 
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COPPER, OIL, AND ZINC PRODUCTION 


Three essentials to modern warfare which we are supplying to the Allies. Last year, American exports of 
copper and the manufactures of copper and of the products of the oil fields were more than doubled, while zinc 
exports increased about ninefold, as compared with 1914. Enormously profitable industries, employing many 
thousand laborers, are threatened by the submarine campaign 
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COTTON CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Last year our exports of manufactured cotton almost doubled those of 1914. Exports of raw cotton were 
$5 10,000,000 and manufactures of cotton $130,000,000; one good reason why Germany is anxious to stop cotton 
getting to England is that it is used in the manufacture of clothing and munitions. The cost to the South of 
a successful German blockade is shown by preliminary decreases of $18 to $25 a bale in the price of cotton 
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AREAS OF TOBACCO CULTURE 
Tobacco for the soldiers at the front has become almost a necessity, a fact which must be taken into ac- 
count in considering that manufactured tobacco produced in this country last year was valued at $10,000,000, 
and unmanufactured tobacco at $65,000,000. Exports of both were 45 per cent. greater than in 1914. The 
shaded areas face the loss of millions in revenue if Germany stops our trade with Europe 
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GRAIN PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Exports, in 1916, of the five principle crops (wheat, corn, oats, barley, and rye) amounted to about 


$360,000,000, about 75 per cent. more than in normal years. 
For the purpose of cutting England off from these necessities of life, Germany has thrown 


above normal. 


discretion to the winds and entered upon her career of ruthless submarine warfare. 


Exports of wheat flour were about 15 per cent. 


Her success means the 


end of dollar wheat in the Northwest and other grain regions 


of cotton and wheat—one of the most 
violent in the history of the market for 
either. of those commodities—which fol- 
lowed immediately upon the heels of the 
announcement of Germany’s new policy. 
The decline in cotton was the equivalent 
of $18.75 to $25.90 per bale, while wheat 
dropped precipitately 15-cents per bushel. 

The significance of the new situation for 
the industrial states is indicated by the 
fact that during the latter part of 1916, 
exports of steel were running about 22 
per cent. of the total production of the in- 
dustry. In many other industries, the 
proportion of exports to’total production 
has doubtless been much greater than that. 

But our concern is by no means all on 
the side of our export trade. A situation 
of this kind contains serious possibilities 
concerning imported commodities, which 
enter into the daily needs of the people, and 
for which we are absolutely dependent upon 


foreign markets. Take rubber, for in- 
stance. We imported last year nearly 
$165,000,000 worth of the crude article, 
approximately two and a half times the 
amount brought in during 1914, but not 
enough to meet all our requirements with 
ease. Among the other important 
items on the import side of the bal- 
ance sheet last year were: hides and skins, 
$173,000,000; chemicals, drugs, and dyes, 
about $120,000,000; vegetable fiber, manu- 
facturedandunmanufactured,$13 5,000,000; 
mineral and vegetable oils, $55,000,000; 
tea, $20,000,000; undressed furs and skins, 
$18,000,000; wood pulp, $21,000,000. The 
German submarine blockade, if success- 
ful, would not deprive us of all of these, 
but, even an approximate success, would so 
reduce the amount of the world’s shipping 
that we who control little of it would find 
our imports as well as our exports badly 
crippled. 











DEMOCRACY AND THE PRINCIPLE OF 
NATIONALITIES IN THE BALKANS 


eoocec Political Boundaries 
<== Linguistic Boundaries 


Yea Rumanian 
NSXss Hungarian 
Vs sy S\ovakian 
NAN Czech & Moravian 
bie fa Polish 
Bulgarian 
Albanian 
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N JANUARY 22d President 
() Wilson said in his speech before 
~ the Senate: 

“No peace can last or ought to last which 
does not recognize and accept the principle 
that Governments derive all their just 
power from the consent of the governed.” 

This is in accord with the principle of 
Nationalities, one of the cardinal points 
of the Allies’ programme, which means 
that a solid group of considerable numbers 
of one race should not be unwillingly held 
under the rule of another race. 

The difficulty of applying these princi- 
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ples is shown clearly by the racial map of 
Southeastern Europe. It would mean the 
end of the Dual Monarchy and the redis- 
tribution of the Balkans in some such 
divisions as suggested above—agd this 
map very much minimizes the difficulties, 
for in each division there are scattered 
many people of other races. 

Europe has endeavored to find some 
peaceful settlement of this situation which 
precipitated the Great War, and however 
the war comes out, there is no plan that in- 
sures even the reasonable satisfaction 
of all the Balkan peoples. 

















WHAT CAN GERMANY GET OUT OF 
Pom? 


WHY GERMANY MAY ABANDON ALL IDEA OF A CRUSHING VICTORY OVER THE ENTENTE 


POWERS, AND THE CONCESSIONS SHE WOULD PROBABLY MAKE IN ORDER 
TO REALIZE HER DREAM OF A PAN-GERMAN EMPIRE, 


INCLUDING THE BALKANS 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


HY is Germany so de- 
sirous of concluding 
peace at the present 
moment? The — usual 
newspaper explanation is 
that the Central Empires are reaching the 
end of their resources, in materials and 
men, and especially that they are suffering 
keenly from the lack of food. The recent 
statement of Herr Zimmermann, the Ger- 
man Foreign Secretary, that Germany 
could hardly risk publicly stating her 
terms, because their extreme liberality 
would be interpreted as a sign of weakness, 
fairly indicates the pressing character 
of conditions within the German Empire. 
What are these exceedingly liberal terms? 
The details that first come to mind are 
the cession of Alsace-Lorraine to France, 
the restoration of Belgium with indemnity, 
the surrender of the Trentino to Italy, 
and the abandonment of all occupied 
territories, perhaps with indemnities for 
damages inflicted. It seems reasonable 
that Germany would consent to certain 
of these arrangements but hardly to all 
of them. That the Kaiser long ago 
abandoned any idea of a crushing victory 
and pinned all his expectations upon a 
“drawn game’ is the conviction of most 
intelligént observers. Yet precisely what 
is the German conception of a “drawn 
battle?” What would the Teutonic Pow- 
ers obtain? What would the Allies get? 
How would the map of Europe look 
after a peace based upon this fundamental 
idea? So far all of President Wilson’s 
efforts have failed to obtain an answer to 
this all-important point. 
But several voices are now being raised 





against the “drawn battle” theory of 
peace. A volume recently issued in Paris, 
“The Pan-German Plot Unmasked,” by 
André Chéradame, published in English 
with a preface by the late Earl Cromer, 
is intended to warn the world against a 
peace which has been put together on the 
“drawn battle” idea. Simultaneously a 
more remarkable book on “Mittel Eu- 
ropa,” by Friedrich Naumann, pronounced 
by Prof. W. J. Ashley, of the University 
of Birmingham (England) “far and away 
the most important book that has ap- 
peared in Germany since the world con- 
flict began,” confirms many of the con- 
clusions set forth by the more impassioned 
Frenchman. These two volumes, both 
discussing the same subject, one from the 
German and the other from 4 French view- 
point, have the utmost bearing upon the 
subject which is now most engrossing 
the mind of civilization: What does peace, 
based upon a system of give and take, 
mean to the world? 

In particular, what can Germany obtain 
from such a peace that may conceivably 
compensate her for the agonies of the 
present conflict? 

The phrase constantly used by Nau- 
mann—who is a member of the Reichstag 
and one of the greatest and most influential 
German writers on political and economic 
subjects—explains the whole war and 
explains the peace for which the German 
Empire is now struggling. The phrase, 
“Mittel Europa,” forms the title of the 
book—translated “ Mid-Europe”’ or “Cen- 
tral Europe.” Most Americans have heard 
this term frequently in recent years—even 
before the war—though few have had any 








































WHAT CAN GERMANY 


definite idea as to its meaning. A slight 
glance at the map, however, makes the 
whole thing clear. Herr Naumann des- 
cribes Central Europe in a picturesque 
way of his own. Like most German 
intellectuals he has no illusions about the 
future of war, nor the slightest idea that 
the present conflict is to usher in a Wilson- 
ian millennium of peace. The “keynote” 
of his present preaching is the neces- 
sity for the most elaborate prepara- 
tion for the war which is to follow the 
present one. 


THE EUROPE OF THE FUTURE 


Quite naturally, therefore, his descrip- 
tion of the new Europe assumes a military 
character. This conflict having demon- 
strated the uselessness of fortifications 
and antique methods of defense, it is 
inevitable that future preparations will 
be based upon trench warfare. Instead 
of building fortresses, the nations will build 
an elaborate system of frontier entrench- 
ments, and will keep them in constant 
readiness for occupation. The future Eu- 
rope will contain ‘‘a system of Chinese 
and Roman walls, made out of earth and 
barbed wire.” Two huge trenches in 
particular will stretch, one from the lower 
Rhine to the Alps, one from the Baltic 
at about Riga to the Black Sea, enclosing 
a part of Poland and possibly also Ru- 
mania, though any attempt to define the 
precise course of these new defenses is 
useless, as the terms of peace will settle 
it. But these trench frontiers, built 
in the most impregnable style and con- 
stantly ready for the reception of soldiers, 
will clearly split continental Europe into 
three parts. We shall have Western 
Europe, consisting of France and Spain; 
Eastern Europe, comprising Russia, and 
the section between, accurately described 
as “Mittel Europa” or Central Europe. 
This last grand subdivision will contain 
the present German Empire, with possibly 
Holland and Belgium, Austria-Hungary, 
the Balkan States, and Turkey—though, 
significantly, Herr Naumann only hints 
at the inclusion of these latter countries. 
Now the question that chiefly concerns 
the future of Europe is whether there shall 
be a third frontier trench, extending east 


’ Mankind, as Cecil 
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and west, and tracing the present boundary 
line of Austria-Hungary and the German 
Empire. That is, whether Germany and 
Austria-Hungary are to comprise a poli- 
tical and economic entity, or whether, 
after the war, they are to maintain 
separate existences, perhaps not continuing 
the alliance that has existed for more than 
thirty years and possibly even opposing 
each other. The question is thus whether 
a new state, “Mittel Europa,” with 
Austria-Hungary and Germany as the 
predominant and federated partners, is 
to develop out of the present international 
welter—a development which Herr Nau- 
mann regards as absolutely essential to 
the existence of both the central mon- 
archies. That is, the alternative facing 
Germany is this new state of “Mittel 
Europa” or disappearance as a great World 
Power. “The war,” he says, “has come 
as the creator of the Mid-European soul.” 


THE SOVEREIGNTIES OF THE COMING WORLD 


Why is this new state so essential to 
the continued existence of the Teutonic 
nations? Because, as a result of modern 
industrial and economic organization, ra- 
pid transportation and communication, 
huge armies and huge navies—the latter 
for both military and mercantile purposes 
—only thesuper-nation can cut much figure 
in the twentieth century world. This 
conception sees no future for small na- 
tionalities, and it makes no provision for 
such national organizations as Belgium, 
Holland, the Balkan States, Spain, Italy, 
and possibly ‘not even for France. These 
smaller states, says Herr Naumann, live 
only on the sufferance of the larger, or eke 
out a precarious existence by living on the 
quarrels of the powerful nationalities. 
Rhodes said, now 
“thinks in continents.” Naumann has a 
vision of the coming world, which will 
be divided into about four, certainly no 
more than five, mighty sovereignties— 
huge suns, which, by mutual attraction, 
will draw all the smaller satellite common- 
wealths within their orbits. Already three 
of these mammoth world states are de- 
finitely established. They are Great Bri- 
tain, Russia, and the United States of 
America. There are only three points in 
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The map indicates the territory now controlled by Germany and her allies. Her dream of a Pan-German 
Empire extending from the North and Baltic Seas to the Persian Gulf is thus practically realized, because 
she is the dominating power of the war-welded “‘ Middle {Europe ” indicated by the shading on the map. 
Perhaps this explains the recent efforts of Germany to bring about peace. There are certain territories— 
such as Belgium, Northern France, Alsace-Lorraine, and parts of the occupied Baltic provinces of Russia— 
which Germany probably would give up‘in order to retain the great body of this dominated area, providing 
that Poland were granted an autonomous government : 















the world, says this German writer, 
“where government is really exercised: 
London, New York, and Moscow (or 
Petrograd.)”’ England is drawing within 
her political influence France and Italy, 
and the United States will undoubtedly 
make all North and South America, not 
precisely political dependencies, but na- 
tions whose political life can hardly exist 
except under the directién of their power- 
ful Northern neighbor. Possibly another 
great centre of political and economic 
control may develop in China or Japan, 
though on this point the writer appar- 
ently has misgivings, evidently thinking 
it more likely that the Orient will be 
swept within the planetary system of one 
of the other great sovereignties. 



















Significantly, Naumann does not in- 
clude the German Empire as one of 
these great Powers. Indeed, he frankly 
admits that it does not rank with Great 
Britain, Russia, or the United States of 
America. The German Empire, as it 
stands, is too small, too lacking in material 
resources—in wealth, and, as this German 
writer frankly says, it has not the genius 
for government and colonizing which the 
existing three world groups have dis- 
played. Great ability for economic or- 
ganization the Germans, indeed, possess, 
but “‘it is a question whether or not we 
have, in addition to organization and 
technique, that indispensable quality for 
world union, that flexible skill which we 
find in three different forms among Rus- 
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sians, English,and Americans. . . . In 
order to be a leading, directing, economic 
nation some sort of international oil is 
needed, the art, the great art of managing 
men, sympathy with others, the power 
to enter into their. nature and aims. 
Practically we have usually been small 
schoolmasters of the old style or non- 
commissioned officers with pencils and 
mustachios.”’ 

This art, however, the German people 
can develop under force of necessity. 
It lies with these peoples, in conjunction 
with other races in Central Europe, to 
form a fourth world state—a new state of 
“Mittel Europa.” Germany, with Aus- 
tria-Hungary, will form a new central 
organization about which a great economic 
and political power can develop—a new 
sun shedding warmth and light upon a 
new planetary system. Herr Naumann 
displays a most un-Germanic modesty in 
estimating this new world force. It will 
always, he says, remain a fourth Power— 
it will never be so great as the other three. 
Such a new state, however, must arise or 
both Germany and Austria must dis- 
appear. In this new World State the 
author sees the ultimate significance of 
the present war. “The question whether 
a separate centre in Mid-Europe can 
maintain itself between Russia and Eng- 
land is even now being fought out with all 
the energies of Europe and with endless 
bloodshed. The human group, Mid-Europe, 
is playing for its position in the world. 
If we lose the fight, we shall probably be 
condemned forever to be a satellite na- 
tion. If we are half victorious, then we 
shall be obliged to fight again later. If 
we win a lasting victory, we shall lighten 
the task for our children and grandchildren, 
for then Mid-Europe will be entered in the 
Domesday Book of the coming centuries.” 

The war has made this close union of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary absolutely 
essential to the security of each. It is 
true that, under other circumstances, 
both nations might have found partners 
elsewhere; an alliance between England 
and Germany would have had many 
advantages, and once Bismarck schemed 
to join Germany and Russia. Had Aus- 


tria-Hungary followed her national in- 


clinations, she might have joined her for- 
tunes with France, an arrangement which, 
if it included Italy, might have unpleasant 
consequences for Germany. But all such 
considerations should now be dismissed; 
the national animosities engendered by 
this conflict will last for many decades, 
and thus Germany and Austria are 
forced into each other’s arms for the one 
sufficient reason, if no others existed, that 
no European nations will have anything 
to do with either. Each finds in the other 
the only friend it has left in the world; 
necessarily, therefore, they become allies. 
Herr Naumann naturally becomes cautious 
in discussing the nature of this associa- 
tion, as he wishes to spare Austria’s pride 
and to conceal, as much as possible, the 
fact that Germany will be the predominant 
partner and that Austria will necessarily 
sink into a position of tutelage. Austria- 
Hungary,.of course, will preserve her na- 
tional integrity and her present reigning 
house. Germany will stand ready to 
lend the assistance of her men of affairs 
and her bankers in organizing her agri- 
culture and industry. The plains of 
Hungary, which are now unscientifically 
cultivated, will, by using German methods, 
produce wheat enough to feed both em- 
pires and thus spare them from the food 
shortage of the present war. Above all, 
the German plan looks to the establish- 
ment of a Zollverein, or Customs Union, 
between the two central empires, the 
plan which, above all, will unite them 
and make them an economic entity. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF AUSTRIA 


This Customs Union is the grand char- 
acteristic of the amalgamation. All 
Herr Naumann’s fine phrases cannot 
conceal the fact that such a Customs 
Union, and the other unifying forces he 
proposes, will make Austria-Hungary an 
appanage of the German Empire. In- 
deed, in one place he specifically says 
that the new arrangement will “seal the 
verdict of 1866’—the year when, as a 
result of a seven weeks’ war, Austria, 
once the most powerful state in Germany, 
lost the leadership to Prussia. Austria’s 
main inducement to agree to the new 
association will be the potent one that, 
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without it, she will disappear from the 
map, the Austrian Germans being ab- 
sorbed in Germany and the far more 
numerous Magyars and Slavs becoming 
parts of adjoining states, or of a new state 
which will be entirely independent of 
the Hapsburg crown. 

Herr Naumann devotes most of his 
attention to pleas for the amalgamation 
of the two central empires. He says little 
in detail about its extension in other direc- 
tions, though he clearly indicates that it 
should include Holland on the North Sea 
and pretty clearly points to the Balkan 
States as part of the scheme. For the 
complete details we should turn from his 
fascinating volume to André Chéradame’s 
recently published book. What strikes 
the philosophic German as a reasonable 
consolidation of German power is regarded 
by the Frenchman as a diabolical scheme 
against human liberty and the- peace of 
the world. He calls his book “The Pan- 
German Plot Unmasked’—the “plot” 
being this desire to establish “ Mittel 
Europa,” which Naumann regards as 
essential to the maintenance of Germanic 
power. Like Naumann, M. Chéradame 
sees in “ Mittel Europa” the cause of the 
war. But the new state signifies more in 
his eyes than merely a Customs Union 
between Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
His book presents several maps in which 
the whole enterprise appears in graphic 
detail. Let us understamd at once pre- 
cisely what the Germanic undertaking 
comprehends, as seen from this French 
viewpoint. 


TEUTONIC DOMINATION OF THE WORLD 


With Germany the Pan-German plan, 
as originally conceived, comprehends 
Holland, Belgium, certain northern and 
eastern departments of France, including 
those now occupied by German armies, 
and Verdun, Toul, and Belfort, and the 
German cantons of Switzerland. On the 
east it would comprise the Baltic provinces 
of Russia, and Russian Poland. The new 
state would also take in all the Balkan 
States and Turkey. Thence it would 
cross the Hellespont and include all Asia 
Minor to the Persian Gulf. This “ Mittel 
Europa” would thus be a gigantic wedge 
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placed in the midst of Europe and Asia 
and extending from the North and Baltic 
Seas to the Persian Gulf. Its visible 
symbol would be the railroad from Ham- 
burg to Bagdad. 

Such an enormous state would con- 


‘tain 162;000,000 people, and 1,722,971 


kilometres of territory. Huge as it would 
be, this “ Mittel Europa” would not be 
an end in itself; it would be merely the 
instrument with which Germany, under 
the Hohénzollerns, would aim at world 
domination. Once this scheme were real- 
ized, says M. Chéradame, the liberties of 
mankind would end, for the world in 
the future would belong to the Teuton. 
He estimates that this new state would 
place an army of 21,000,000 men at the 
disposal of the German General Staff. 
Germany would organize this army and 
assemble all the resources of the several 
countries ‘under its sway, with all its 
accustomed energy and attention to de- 
tail. It could attack India, conquer 
Egypt, and destroy the British Empire. 
It would obtain a rich colonial domain 
with the annexation of Belgium and 
Holland. There could be nothing more 
obnoxious to modern ideas of political 
progress than the success of this grandiose 
scheme, for it would represent a medieval- 
ism especially frightful in character be- 
cause it would be supported and strength- 
ened by all the resources of modern science 
and economic organization. It would 
be the deification of autocracy and the 
dynastic idea, and would have no respect 
for those principles, such as the rights of 
nationalities and popular rule, which we 
regard as the most priceless elements in 
our democratic inheritance. 


WHY THE PRESENT WAR WAS STARTED 


All this, of course, is what we have 
known for many years as Pan-Germanism, 
and Pan-Germanism, in M. Chéradame’s 
opinion, explains all our history for the 
last twenty-five years, as well as inspiring 
the present war. It was for this, he says, 
that the Kaiser ordered the mobilization 
on that fateful August day. Many people 
have not quite understood why Germany, 
planning a universal war, selected 1914 
as her most auspicious year. Why, 
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many of us have asked, did she not 
wait until her fleet might successfully 
cope with Great Britain’s? This matter 
of naval prowess is the one detail in which 
Germany’s preparedness was at fault. An 
acceptance of the Pan-German explana- 
tion makes all this clear. An absolute 
essential to its success was the domination 
of the Balkan States. But the Balkan 
wars apparently destroyed the Pan- 
German enterprise overnight. When the 
Balkan States did the unthinkable and 
formed an alliance for the expulsion of 
Turkey from Europe, the Central Empires 
secretly rejoiced over the development, 
since they expected the Balkan military 
power to crumble before Turkey—a col- 
lapse that would have made them easy 
preys for the Central Powers. But the 
success of the Balkan alliance had pre- 
cisely the opposite effect, in that it enor- 
mously strengthened Greece and Serbia, 
weakened Bulgaria, the friend of the 
Germanic alliance, and thus erected prac- 
tically a solid barrier between Pan- 
Germany and Turkey. The treaty of 
Bukharest laid the foundations for per- 
manent independent Balkan nations. As 
time went on these nations would grow in 
military and economic strength. Thus 
the early destruction of these new states, 
before they had time to recover from 
their exhausting wars, was essential to 
Teutonic expansion. Therefore, the blow 
fell in 1914. 


THE PLAUSIBILITY OF THE SCHEME 


Fanciful all this might have seemed a 
year or two before the war, yet the events 
of that war have made it all extremely 
plausible. The empire of Pan-Germanism, 
as sketched by M. Chéradame, may seem 
extravagant, yet when we _ compare 
his description of the Pan-German war 
plan of 1911 with the “war map” to which 
Bethmann-Hollweg has directed the world’s 
attention, the situation becomes fairly 
astounding. For German military cam- 
paigns seemed almost to have been 


waged with the idea of making this 
Pan-German enterprise a political reality. 
Indeed, the fact is borne in upon us 
that “Mittel Europa,’’ not as sketched 
by Herr Naumann, but as drawn by M, 
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Chéradame, is a reality already. The 
Teutonic Powers do not control Holland 
and the German cantons of Switzerland, 
it is true, but they do control Belgium 
and the rich iron-bearing northern depart- 
ments of France. They do not hold 
Verdun, but their gigantic effort to 
obtain that stronghold is, after the 
Marne, perhaps the most dramatic event 
of the war. They do control Russian 
Poland and great areas of the much-desired 
Baltic provinces. Austria-Hungary has 
all but lost its political independence 
and become an essential pait of the 
German Empire, for certainly a nation 
whose army has passed into the control 
of the German General Staff can hardly 
be regarded as self-controlling. In the 
Balkans the Pan-German plan is nearly 
an accomplished fact. Serbia is now 
German, as are Montenegro, a part of 
Albania and the greater part of Rumania. 
Bulgaria is overrun by German military 
men and German officialdom—it is closely 
encompassed within the Prussian hug. 
Germany, indeed, has not overridden 
Greece, but King Constantine’s attempts 
to play the German game indicate that 
he, the Kaiser’s brother-in-law, was a 
willing tool of the Pan-Germanic enter- 
prise. Turkey, in which German influence 
has been predominant for years, is also 
under. Prussian military control. As Tur- 
key still possesses nearly all Asia Minor 
this signifies that that rich domain, should 
the present situation remain intact, will 
easily fall into the Pan-German scheme. 
Indeed, if the present trench lines and 
military outposts are to be taken as 
indicating the future political map of 
Europe and western Asia, the Pan-German 
plan is already realized. The Drang nach 
Osten has accomplished its ends. 


WHAT GERMANY MIGHT “CONCEDE”’ 


That “‘if’’ constitutes the rub; that ex- 
plains M. Chéradame’s purpose in writing 
this book and the late Earl Cromer’s 
reason for giving it his “O. K.’’ It also 
explains Germany’s feverish eagerness 
to establish peace. The “drawn game” 
is now her main diplomatic play. The 
time has gone by when Germany hoped 
to establish peace on the basis of Bethmann- 
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Hollweg’s war map, England’s interven- 
tion with her fleet having made impossible 
the conquest of Europe. Germany no 
longer expects to retain those large areas 
in western Europe which appear, indeed, 
as parts of her Pan-German dream, but 
which, at present, are not essential to its 
success. She can forego, temporarily, Bel- 
gium and the northern departments of 
France, perhaps even give up parts of the 
Baltic provinces, and, instead of retain- 
ing Russian Poland, erect a_ so-called 
“autonomous” Polish kingdom, which 
will have great’ military value in forming 
a barrier between the Central Empires 
and Russia. All this booty she can 
surrender now—it can all be retaken in 
the next war, which Germany is planning 
already. But she holds certain countries 
which, lost now, are lost forever. The 
Balkan conquests must be retained ; Serbia, 
Montenegro, Rumania must remain in 
her hands. Bulgaria and Turkey must 
continue where they are now—closely in 
the Pan-German embrace. Austria-Hun- 
gary must be reorganized as essential 
parts of the German Empire. What 
Germany must retain as her compensation 
for all her efforts is the Hamburg-to-the 
Persian-Gulf empire. She must realize 
her dream of “Mittel Europa.” And 
this, in the judgment of M. Chéradame, 
would amply compensate her. This. great 
empire, rich in human and inert material, 
would be reorganized by German genius; 
its fields would be cultivated, many of 
them for the first time in two thousand 
years, its mines would be worked, its 
people drilled into soldiers and economic 
machines. Once possessed of all these 
riches, Germany could organize for the 
next war with her usual industry and 
thoroughness. And these resources would 
enable her to win all those other territories 
that are essential to the complete Pan- 
German domain—territories which now 
she is prepared to surrender. 


HOW THE ALLIES CAN CHECKMATE 


This, then, is the drawn game—this 
is the idea that possibly underlies those 
terms, so generous that their mere publica- 
tion would be regarded as a sign of weak- 
ness and collapse. According to M, 
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Chéradame, Germany will surrender al- 
most anything, provided she can retain 
the Balkans and Turkey. She _ wil! 
even give up Alsace-Lorraine and _ the 
left bank of the Rhine. She is prepared 
to do this as a temporary expedient, 
relying upon her ability to retake them 
with the enormously increased military 
power that will come with the extension 
of her empire in the East. The ultimate 
meaning of all this is clear enough. Eu- 
rope must consent to no peace that per- 
mits the Central Powers to keep the Bal- 
kans, and which leaves Turkey as their 
acquiescent vassal. It is as important 
that Serbia and Rumania retain their 
liberty as that Belgium be left free. Herein 
lies the danger of a peace conference. 
Supposing Germany, at such a confer- 
ence, should offer to restore Alsace- 
Lorraine to France in exchange for the 
“war map” on the Balkans—th2 glittering 
possibility might prove too much for 
French fortitude and French public opin- 
ion. Yet what use, -M. Chéradame asks, 
to get Alsace-Lorraine for a few years, 
if France is to lose this, and much more, 
in another war more terrible and destruc- 
tive even than the present one? 
Evidently the Allies are basing their 
present attitude upon this state of facts. 


Their reply, stating their terms, shows a 
real apprehension of what the “drawn 
game’ signifies. These terms include 


not only the surrender of the western sec- 
tions of Europe, but complete freedom 
and independence for Serbia, Montenegro, 
and Rumania, and the extinction of the 
Turkish Empire. Such an arrangement 
would effectually block the German plan. 
Probably the ideal solution of the problem 
is the destruction of the Austria-Hungarian 
Empire. That Empire hasno homogeneity 
and no connecting link except the Haps- 
burg dynasty. Its twenty or thirty races 
speak different tongues and have different 
racial aspirations. [ts German population 
would naturally form part of the German 
Empire, while the Slav and Magyar states 
could be combined in one nation. This 
Slav state would mean the end of Pan- 
Germanism and exert the greatest influence 
in maintaining the peace of Europe and 
the world, . 








